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Arr. 1.— REVIEW 


OF DISCOURSES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Addressed to Doubters who wish to Believe. By Greorce Riptey. 
Boston, 1836. 


These discourses aim give a simple and concise view of the 
essentials of Christianity and their foundations in the nature of 
things. 

The first discourse treats of the objects of Christian Faith, 
and maintains these objects to be am invisible God, an invisible 
Savior, invisible powers of the humam soul, an invisible world. 
The second discourse Maintains, that this unseen God, this 
unseen Savior, these unseen powers of the mind, this unseen 
future world, possess the only independent reality and the only 
permanent existence; that on them the happiness of man es- 
sentially depends, and that the happiness which proceeds from 
these is more within our control, than that which comes from 
outward and visible things. 

The third discourse treats of those capacities of the soul, 
which make man capable of realising and enjoying the unseen 
things of religion; it declares that there are divine elements in 
human nature, and maintains these to be the power of perceiv- 
ing absolute Truth, the power of recognizing moral distinc- 
tions — of exercising disinterested love, and of aspiring after 
illimitable perfection. The fourth discourse illustrates the 
power of Christianity in developing these divine elements of 
human nature, and giving life and strength to those faculties, 
by which man is capable of bearing a resemblance to God. 
Christianity is said to do this by the intimate connexion ‘which 
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it establishes between God and the human soul — by the su- 
premacy which it accords to the power of conscience — by the 
activity which it gives to the power of love—by the ideal of 
yerfection which it presents. 

The fifth discourse treats of the adaptation of Christianity 


to the higher nature of man, and considers this wondrous 
adaptation an invincible proof, that Ile who created the human 
soul is the author of Christianity. 

The last discourse illustrates the bliss of such Christian faith, 
and the blessed promise made to those who will walk accord- 
ing to its dictates. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God; they shall see him in their own souls, in the 
events of life, in Creation, in the Gospel. 

By this brief abstract, it will be seen, that the little work 
before us forms a harmonious whole. 

We like these discourses, and will now state the reasons for 
liking them, making, as we goalong, such qualifications as shall 
give the reader a good idea of the excellencies and deficiencies 
displayed. 

1. We like the book, because it presents Christianity the 
right end foremost. It presents the glowing, living face of 
Christianity to the doubter, and not its back or its heels. It 
brings forward the moral and spiritual principles of Jesus, and 
lets them recommend themselves to the doubters own heart. 
It presents Christianity, not as a dead man, who is borne along 
feet foremost. It seeks to show the face of Religion, the face 
beaming with Divine Truth and Love. 

We like the book the more for its doing this, because it is 
so seldom done. The external evidence of Christianity is too 
often presented, as the first and most important proof. Men 
are written to, and preached at, as if historical arguments for 
the authenticity of the Bible, and of the reality of the miracles, 
would and must make them Christians. But all such argu- 
ments, even if the doubter cannot object to their correctness, 
leave his heart cold and him a doubter still. It is not very 
easy to satisfy him that all historical objections are removed, 
so sophistical is a sceptical mind; and even if we do force his 
understanding to admit the reality of what are called the super- 
natural facts of Christian History, these facts may be an entire 
enigma to him, may have no vital meaning to his heart, and 
may bear no living fruits. 

But show him first the moral and spiritual excellence of 
Christianity, and then he will be ready to see and understand 
its external facts. Lead his heart to see the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ, and to feel the worth of his spirit, and 
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he will look on the facts of Christian History with new eyes: 
he will see a reason why miracles should be wrought, and see 
and confess there is a power above nature able to work them. 
Miracles, instead of being an absurdity, a contradiction and an 
offence, will be light and joy to his soul. 

In this way Christ and the Apostles preached the Truth. 
Christ stood among men, a living soul, and spoke the words, 
and did the deeds of holiness and love. His own divine life 
was before the hearts of men, and many believed on him. 
Those that believed on him thus, understood and rejoiced in 
his miraculous acts. Those that would see nothing divine in 
him, and would not believe in his divinity, were not convinced 
by his supernatural acts. Nor did Jesus endeavor to work 
miracles before those who had not some faith in him, and had 
not owned the power of his Love and Truth. The same prin- 
ciple actuated the Apostles in their preaching and life. In 
preaching upon the great facts of our Lord’s life, they never 
urged them without presenting the moral beauty and excel- 
lence of their master as displayed in these acts. In this spirit 
they wrote; none of them more so than Paul. He ever dwells 
upon the spiritual aspects of Christianity. He addressed the 
spirit in man — the spirit which beareth witness with the di- 
vine spirit, that we are sons of God. He declares, that no 
man can say, that Jesus is the Christ, but by the Holy Ghost. 

We say, therefore, we like Mr. Ripley’s book, because it 
represents Christianity in its right aspect —face first; and not 
with its back turned towards us. 

We may say, while on this point, that we find fault with 
the work for stopping so short; for its presenting us only the 
face of Christianity, and not bringing into view its limbs. 
Perhaps the objection should rather be brought against the 
treatise for its shortness, than against the author’s views for 
their deficiency. But we do think, and must say, that sufli- 
cient regard is not paid to the external facts of Christianity. 
Only the spiritual side is shown; the connection between the 
spiritual and material is not shown. Christianity is indeed a 
spiritual religion, but it came into the world in an embodied 
form; it had a historical development. The particular form in 
which it was developed, was essentially connected with its 
nature, and is a part of itself— was necessary in order to do 
its work in the world then, and is needed in order to produce 
its vital action on the human soul now. It is not indeed im- 


possible for a man to have a true Christian spirit in all its es- 
sentials, without his knowing any thing of the external facts of 
Christianity. Yet under Providence, the facts of Christianity, 
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presented of course in their moral aspect, have been, and still 
are the great means of leading men to Christian excellence, 
and giving them faith in the unseen Ged, the unseen Savior, 
the unseen Soul, the unseen Eternity. Mr. Ripley, we dare 
say, knows and feels this truth more deeply than we do. But 
either the shortness of his work, or his great desire to simplify 
and spiritualize, has led him to leave too much out of sight of 
the external evidences and facts of Christianity. The two— 
the moral and spiritual, cannot be rightly or expediently sev- 
ered, any more than the doctrine of immortality can be rightly 
or effectively considered without the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ. Mr. R. does not, we know, separate the two in his 
own mind. His mode of writing has, wrongly however, led 
some persons to suppose he does. 

2. We like these discourses in the second place, because 
they represent Christianity, not as some arbitrary enactment, 
some merely outward institution of God or man, but as the 
truth founded in the very nature of things—in the very attri- 
butes of God and the faculties of the human soul. Man has 
faculties for perceiving Christian Truth, as really as he has 
senses for perceiving the objects around him. The work is 
pervaded with striking arguments and eloquent illustrations of 
this principle. We extract a short passage from the Discourse 
on the Divine elements in Human Nature :— 


“Tt is the correspondence between the divine spirit of Christiani- 
ty, and the divine spirit in man, that gives it the power of com- 
manding a just and rational belief. If we are insensible to the di- 
vine spirit of Christianity—if its real character, as breathing the 
same spirit which we love and adore in God, has not been revealed 
to our minds, we can have no clear and distinct perception of its 
truth. On the other hand, if the divine spirit in our own hearts has 
been quenched—if the clements in our nature, which ally us to 
God, have never been called into life and action, we can have no 
hearty faith in Christianity. As face answereth to face in a mirror, 
so the Divine in the Gospel answers to the Divine in the heart of 
man. Let Christianity be clearly understood—let the heart of man 
be pure and alive—and they rush forward to meet each other,— 


each as bearing the Image of God, and emanating from his Holy 
Spirit.” 


3. We like these Discourses for their spirituality. They 
are imbued with Christian piety — glowing with the light and 
warmth of faith and love. This characteristic must commend 
them to all Christian hearts. Although they have the name 
and reality of Philosophical Discourses, they are written with 
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a simplicity and fervor, that would please and warm the most 
simple minded hearer or reader. We are sure, that if some of 
them, either the first or last sermon, for instance, were 
preached to some of our unsophisticated Methodist congreue 
tions in the West, the good people, instead of being puzzled by 
philosophical subtleties, would think they were hearing “ what 
the Spirit saith unto the Churches;” and the devotees would 
exclaim, as usual, when some fervent brother speaks the word 
of unction—*“ What a heavenly sermon—what a spiritual 
preacher!” 

4. We like these Discourses, because they show the happy 
influence of a higher philosophy than generally prevails—a 
philosophy of Reason and Faith, and not not of sensualism and 
doubt. We thank heaven, that this philosophy is prevailing, 
and that the young men of all denominations of Christians are 
rejoicing in it. We are glad that the day of sensual philoso- 
phy is past or passing, and men are believing, that the mind 
hag a nature of its own, and is not a mere creature of circum- 
stance, a result of mere sensation, the sport of casual impres- 
sions. Weare glad that history is so read, the soul so reflected 
upon, the divine word so studied, as to prove, that the soul of 
man has divine elements, and that the Divine Spirit has minis- 
tered to it, and does minister to it. 

People may croak as much as they please about the vanity 
of philosophising ; such croaking is vanity and folly, for every 
thinking man will and must philosophise, either rightly or 
wrongly. Look into the writings of those people, who con- 
demn attempts at philosophising on matters of religion, and 
you will find, that every paragraph they write shows the traces 
of their own philosophical system. When they condemn, like 
a Stuart, the philosophy of Coleridge or Marsh, they show that 
they are followers of a Locke or Edwards, and that their own 
cherished system is the reason of their condemning the specu- 
lations of their opponents. Thinking people must have a phi- 
losophy, for they cannot think, without thinking upon the 
meaning of words and the nature of things; and they cannot 
arrive at any conclusions upon these subjects without philoso- 
phizing. Since the world have been philosophised into sen- 
sualism, and sensualism has borne such infernal fruits, it is full 
time that it should be philosophised into something better. 
The great minds of the day and the age are striving to do this, 
and have wrought a noble revolution. Thanks to Brother 
Ripley for giving in a popular form some of the results of their 


labors. 
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A word in conclusion, on the merits of these Discourses, and 
the order of preaching to which they belong, as answering the 
proper ends of preaching. This philosophical preaching is 
very common among a large portion of our denomination; is 
it a good mode? Now certainly such views ought to be pre- 
sented to the people, and they cannot be presented in any way 
so effectively as from the pulpit. We think, however, it is 
carried to excess in many cases. We do not say, that our 
Unitarian preachers are too philosophical—no, there is no 
danger of that. But they are apt to show their philosophy in 
too academic a form— to treat Christianity rather analytically 
and in scientific form, than in its embodied life. They are 
more accustomed to show forth the principles of Christian faith 
and duty, rather than to preach Jesus Christ, the living, dying 
and risen Savior, in whom all these principles were embodied. 
They aim to teach rather than to inspire. They rather aim to 
tell us what we ought to be and do, than to inspire us to do 
and be what we ought. 

Now the aim of Christian preaching, like that of all educa- 

tion, is threefold: First, to show what we ought to be; second- 
ly, what we are; and lastly, how, from what we are, we may 
be made what we ought to be. Our preaching is too apt to 
confine itself to the first point, and to be content with exhibit- 
ing the ideal of duty. The orthodox confine themselves to the 
two latter —chiefly to the second, and are perpetually insist- 
ing upon the depraved condition of man and exhorting him to 
be better, without exhibiting to him often the high ideal of 
human nature, which the man Christ Jesus presents. The 
Unitarian is too apt to be content with telling man what di- 
vine elements he has in his nature, and how high astandard is 
set before him, saying little of his falsity to that nature, and 
his great corruption. Let him learn of the orthodox to tell 
men of their depravity, and to warn them to repent; and let 
the orthodox learn of the Unitarian to believe there are ele- 
ments still in human nature, which may be made the founda- 
tion of repentance and holiness; and both systems will be com- 
plete. 
It has been the great question of theology, How shall the 
soul be brought to God? What are the steps of salvation? 
And many answers have been given to these questions, and 
many and various steps enumerated. Our author’s answer to 
this question is very simple: 


“ As the light of the sun is revealed only to purity of vision, so 
is the presence of God to purity of heart. As we are provided 
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with a mental organization to perceive the harmony of sounds and 
the beauty of colours, we are also provided with faculties to per- 
ceive the presence of God, the operations of his Divinity. As light 
and sound are addressed to portions of our nature, expressly 
adapted to their recognition, so the Divine Presence in the Uni- 
verse, is addressed to the divine elements in our nature. If they 
are preserved in purity, God is recognised by the soul. If they are 
weakened by passion, darkened by sin, or sunk into degradation 
amid the temptations of life, the light of God’s face is hidden, his 
presence is apparently withdrawn, he goeth before us but we see 
him not, he is on our right hand but we do not perceive him. It is 
to the Divine in human nature, that the presence of God is revealed, 
and of course, if that is quenched, we have no powers by which to 
ascend to our Maker. We may possess other faculties in great 
perfection—our understanding may be clear, our discernment acute, 
our-faculty of calculation almost infallible ; but if the divine elements 
in our nature—if Reason and Conscience, the sentiment of Love 
and the thirst after Perfection, are debased, we have no more 
power of perceiving God than the blind man has of perceiving the 
colors of the most brilliant painting. He may hear it described if 
he has good ears, and thus form some imagination with regard to 
it, but he does not see it, has no perception of its qualities, no ad- 
miration of its beauty. If, then, we would perceive the presence 
of God, so that he may be as distinct a reality to our souls, as if 
he were an object of sense, we must cherish those elements of our 
nature which ally us directly with him. We must preserve, in their 
original purity and power, all those qualities which resemble the 
attributes which we adore in God, and which present the intrinsic 
characteristics of Divinity. ‘These alone can exercise the con- 
sciousness of their celestial origin. ‘They are streams which par- 
take of the properties of the fountain that they flow from, with the 
power of tracing themselves back to their primal source. The 
Pure in Heart are those in whom these pure elements are alive. 
They have not yielded to the base dominion of worldly passion. 
They have not quenched the divine spark within their souls by in- 
dulgence in sin. ‘They live in the habitual exercise of Love, of 
Reverence for the behests of Conscience, of obedience to the law 
of Duty, of aspirations after boundless Perfection and a near com- 
munion with the Divine Mind. ‘They cultivate and give strength 
to all those qualities, which bear the stamp of coming from God, 
and the claim of sovereign authority. Perfect, indeed, they are not, 
they feel that they have not yet attained, they are conscious of 
great deficiency, for the light of Heaven is ever attended with the 
shadows of earth, but yet their affections are placed on divine 
things ; they live in constant communion with the Invisible, they 
have not effaced the Image of God from their inward nature, and 
possessing this Purity of Heart, they behold the Father, they see 


God.” 
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According to this extract, the divine elements in human na. 
ture must be quickened, and thereby made to see God, and be 
at one with him. ‘There is a difficulty, however, as to the 
means of quickening these divine elements. Christianity must 
quicken them, we are told; but we are also told, that the divine 
in the soul must be quickened, before we can see or under- 
stand or feel the power of Christianity. Man is to be made 
good by Christianity, and yet he cannot understand Christiani- 
ty or feel its power until he is good. 

Here is the great difficulty of philosophical preaching, and 
herein is the defect of the spiritual school, to which our author 
belongs. ‘They preach as to saints, rather than as to sinners. 
They state the holy law of God, and enlarge upon the divine 
capacities of man, but do not take much hold of the sinful 
heart. Their philosophy is undoubtedly right in our view. 
We might look for more effect in proper modes of bringing it 
to bear on the world. 

What we need may be supplied, without giving up any: of 
our philosophy. Let our preachers remember that the world 
is not spiritual, and will not be moved by an argument upon 
spiritual principles, nor by scientific illustrations of spiritual 
truth. The spirit must be so clothed in flesh and blood, as to 
have a life and meaning even to the senses of man. “ First is 
that which is natural, after that which is spiritual.” Let reli- 
gion be embodied in such form, that it shall touch the senses 
and common affections, and by these the diviner elements of 
the soul will be developed, as the heavenly rose springs from 
the heavy stalk and earthly clod. Christianity was given to 
man in such form, that both his senses and his reason could 
perceive it. So let it now be preached. They who have a 
high spiritual philosophy can do this, if they will, better than 
any one else. Instead of writing essays, let them write ser- 
mons ; instead of thinking only of their subject, let them think 
also of their object; let the truth inspire them, and let the 
hearts before them also give an inspiration and kindle a sym- 
pathy; let them imitate the Creator, who shows us the great 
laws of the Universe, not in dead analysis, but in living action 
— who even manifests the sublime attributes of his own being 
through visible forms and plain types, which the simplest un- 

derstanding can read. Let them preach Christianity, not as a 
speculation, but asa life and in the life. Let them preach Jesus 
Christ, as he lived, died, rose and ascended. 

We look to the time, when they who entertain the lofty 
views of the author of this volume, shall preach them with 
power, not merely to a select and refined few, but to the sin- 
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ful world ; when they shall clothe these principles with flesh 
and blood, and shall impress the senses and convince the under- 
standing of man, and quicken the inner life in souls that have 
been dormant in sin. Their wisdom will appear, as wisdom 
ever does, in persuasive simplicity; their spirituality will clothe 
itself with forms of power and of beauty. We shall have a 
ministry, who shall address man as he is—a creature of sin 
and sensuality, and yet one, whose soul may become the tem- 


ple of the indwelling God. , BO 





Art. 2.— WORDS OF THE “NEW YORK EVANGELIST.” 


Sorry words they are, too; full of disrespect and unkindness 
to one whom the candid and intelligent of different denomina- 
tions, allow to be a great and good man. Dr. Channing has 
recently delivered a Lecture in Boston to Sunday School 
Teachers. A writer in the “ New York Evangelist” proposes 
to give an account of this Lecture. He starts with a state- 
ment utterly false, and quite ominous of what is to follow. 
“ The Unitarians have recently bestirred themselves a 
Sunday Schools. They have two schools of 500 scholars eac 
amongst the poor.” Now the truth is, that Unitarians were 
the first in this country to “ bestir themselves” in this glorious 
cause, and have for many years labored most assiduously for 
the religious education of the young. Not only have they 
two Sunday Schools of 500 scholars each amongst the poor, 
viz. at Pitts street and Warren street Chapels, recently erect- 
ed by them at an expense of about $15,000 each, for the ex- 
press religious instruction of the young and adult poor, but all 
the other Unitarian societies in that city, 13 in number, have 
flourishing Sunday Schools. Is not speaking the strict truth 


an essential part of the Christian religion? We commend it 
to the special notice of this writer, and all who follow his 
example. ' 

The writer proceeds: “Rev. Mr. Ripley introduced the 
services by a prayer, ‘the chief burden’ of which, was thanks 
to God for our rational constitution, (I presume he means that 
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we are created reasonable beings, a very appropriate subject 
for thanksgiving, though some seem to think that reason is a 
corrupt and very mischievous part of our constitution,) and the 
light that beamed from the gospel of his Son, ‘and from our 
own spiritual nature,’ together with a supplication upon efforts 
to enlighten and perfect the human being.” The “ chief bur- 
den,” then, was a highly appropriate Christian prayer, and if 
it was new to the writer, as we judge, from his quotation 
marks, and the whole spirit of his communication, he may 
thank Mr. Ripley for a very excellent model, without any ir- 
rational and unscriptural petitions, and thanksgivings, for the 
essence of a creed, instead of the essence of the Bible. 

After giving an abstract of Dr. Channing’s Sermon, we have 
the following comment. “J had heard of Unitarianism before, 
and had read it in books, but I could not believe that its preach- 
ing could be so icy, and stiff, as it appeared Jast night at Berry 
street. There were some changes rung on ‘the divinity of 
mind,’ the ‘ destinies of our nature,’ and which, had they been 
new, would have waked up some emotion; but how meagre 
and dry and dull, was such an essay upon such a theme, toa 
warm orthodox heart.” 

As an offset to this description, we give a view of the same 
sermon, by the Editor of the Christian Register, and though he 
is a Unitarian, we willingly leave to those who have heard Dr. 
Channing, and are acquainted with his writings, to decide 
which is probably the most correct. “It was listened to with 
earnest and uninterrupted attention by a crowded audience. 
The train of thought was so perfectly lucid and connected that 
it would be comparatively easy to recal its leading ideas, which 
must have left a well defined and deep impression upon the 
minds of all whoheard. It was truly a life awakening lecture 
—and while it enlightened and led on the mind; it inspired 
and warmed the soul with something of celestial fervor.” 

* How differently we see! The Evangelist” says, it was 

meagre and dry and dull.” Dr. Channing meagre and dry 
and dull! Think of that, reader. But we will let you know 
in the very words of the writer’s abstract, what he calls * mea- 
gre and dry and dull,” and you will see, methinks, even in his 
dry skeleton, something that bears witness of aman. We 
shall, however, put the abstract of both gentlemen side by side, 
since besides that our orthodox friend has omitted some of the 
essentials of even a perfect skeleton, when we call up before us 
Dr. Channing’s characteristic manner of expressing himself, 


the abstract of the Evangelist sounds like a funny parody of 
some master-piece of eloquence. 
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New York Evangelist. 


His object was to lay down 
some principles for religiously 
educating the young mind. 

I. We must have faith—faith 
in God, faith in children, faith in 
truth. The second of these was 
dwelt upon. You must believe 
in the child you attempt to teach. 
Recognize his nature—his sus- 
ceptibilities. He is a miniature 
man, and capable of virtue, and 
the exalted emotions of religion. 
But do not believe (as some do) 
in his total depravity. What! 
Can, you blaspheme God, by 


Christian Register. 


I. The true principles on 
which Sunday Schools should 
be established, Faith—and this, 
Ist in God—as a Father actually 
and deeply interested in every 
child, present in the school, &e. 
2d. In the child, capable of re- 
ceiving and enjoying, and being 
infinitely benefited by religious 
instruction ; not totally depraved 
—not wax to be moulded, or a 
block to be shaped; but a mighty 
self-agent, to be furnished with 
the motives and means of self- 


control. 3d. In Christianity. 
thinking or speaking so disho- 
norably of his work? What!— 
Does that open brow and intel- 
ligent eye bespeak depravity ? 
What!—Is that a little fiend 
who sleeps so sweetly on its 
mother’s bosom? What!—was 
that a little demon which Jesus 
took in his arms, and of which 
he said, “ of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven?” 





Now there is a general resemblance in both the above ab- 
stracts — but one or two essential differences. In the first, 
Dr. C. is represented as simply inculeating Faith in God; in 
the second, as inculcating Faith in “ God as a Father actually 
and deeply interested in the child,” and ever present with 
him. Not merely the sovereignty, but the parental character 
of God is the favorite topic of Dr. C.; and those who have 
listened to his noble eloquence on this point, will not easily 


believe that he was dry or dull. The Fatherly character of 


God was the prevailing character of our Savior’s teachings. 


That mode] Dr. C. follows, and it throws the mellow light of 


the sun over his preaching. It may be “ meagre and dry and 
dull to a. warm orthodox heart,” to whom the stern face of in- 
finite vengeance, the total depravity of children, and the flames 
of endless torment, may be warmer and more edifying ; but 
Dr. C. worships the Father, and the love which beams from 
the face of Jesus Christ; and in illustrating this attractive 
theme, we have no doubt that our brother was right when he 
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said, “ he inspired and warmed the soul with something of ce- 
lestial eloquence.” Again, the second abstract represents the 
third point under the first head as being, Faith in Christianity. 
But the “ Evangelist” is silent upon this point. Was this si- 
lence a lapsus memorial? Your abstract, sir, is “‘ meagre.” 


New York Evangelist. Christian Register. 


II. What is the end to be ac- II, The object of Sunday 
complished?, Principally to ea- | Schools; the development of in- 
cite the mind, not to impress our | ward life, &c. This topic en- 
own opinions upon the child, but | larged upon in a most glowing, 
to excite inquiry and judgment | and impressive manner. 

—not to give arbitrary princi- 
ples, but to give reasons; in a 
word, to enlighten, to fit them to 
help themselves. There is dan- 
ger of making religion a me- 
chanical and passive affair. “It 
is not so bad to give the child 
error, as to give truth lifelessly.” 





Now we have no doubt that Dr. Channing said what is con- 
tained in the first abstract, but then he said something still 
more vital. This abstract leaves the impression that he incul- 
cated simply the cultivation of the intellect—“ principally 
excite the mind.” But Dr. C. has repeatedly shown that re- 
ligious truth may dwell as a cold, unfruitful speculation in the 
mere intellect, but that it is of no use, except as it gives in- 
ward, spiritual power — that it is “ the heart with which man 
believeth unto righteousness.” Accordingly in the Register 
he is represented as enjoining the development of inward, i. e. 
spiritual power. He means to say, that you must not appeal 
to the passions exclusively, and kindie a transient and rush- 
light flame; but you must speak to the affections through a 
well informed understanding, and kindle a light which shall 
burn brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

We shall not pursue the contrast farther, since both writers 
give substantially the same statements of the two next heads; 
the first of which was—‘“ What should be taught? Nota 
catechism, a dead letter, a petrifaction— not systems of doc- 
trine, (for this belongs rather to the end than the commence- 
ment of education,) but the Gospel itself—on many and all 
accounts the best manual.” “Under this head,” says the 
Register, “ the speaker made some remarks in the very highest 
style of sacred eloquence, upon the true spirit of Christ’s cha- 
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racter.” The Evangelist says nothing of this. The last head 
was—‘ How should these things be taught ?—Jn love, cheer- 
fully, with the earnestness of reality; graphically; cultivate 
power of lively description; arrest attention; single out great 
points,” &c. ‘ The peroration,” adds the Register, “ was in 
Dr. D’s. happiest style both of composition and delivery.” If 
so, it was singularly fine. 

Now we leave our readers to judge, even looking merely 
at the abstract of our Orthodox friend, if this lecture was pro- 
bably “ meagre, dry, and dull.” Meagre? Why upon his 
own showing the points made were singularly full, and in the 
hands of a man-of even ordinary power, could hardly have 
been “dry and dull.” In Dr. Channing’s hands they must 
have had ‘something of celestial eloquence.” Ah! Sir, (we 
feel constrained to say to the writer,) did you sit down to pen 
your abstract with that Christian charity which “ thinketh no 
evil and behaveth not itself unseemly?” Perhaps so. But it 
wears not the healthy glow of love, but the sick and sallow look 
of—Bigotry. 

A word more, and we are done with the New York Evan- 
gelist. Speaking of city missions, the same writer says: “ It 
is probably known extensively as an anomaly that the Unita- 
rians have hitherto taken the lead in city missions here,” (Bos- 
ton.) We shall not quarrel with the word anomaly; it is a 
convenient word for us as well as the writer, since this mag- 
nanimous confession from one of his idiosyncracy (we hope this 
word is also intelligible) is an anomally to us. He adds— 
“ How the Orthodox have slumbered so long, is unaccounta- 
ble.” Now the Orthodox will not thank him for this compli- 
ment, nor shall we, for the Orthodox seem to us not to be a 
slumbering, but a very wide-awake sect. If we are mistaken, 
then, Fas ab hoste doceri, and in fact the Evangelist does repre- 
sent Dr. Jenks as recommending the example of Unitarians. 
“ Dr. Jenks urged the operations of Unitarians as a motive to 


Orthodox zeal.” C. A. F. 
Alton, Illinois, Feb. °37. 
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Art. 3.—DR. PRIESTLEY. 
TO THE EDITORS. 


The extract from a letter in the Messenger for December, touched 
the associating link in my mind, and myriads of faded ideas sprung 
from memory’s crowded cells. 

It is “ something,’ says C. A. F., “to*have been in Dr. Priestley’s 
Study.” It is much more to have known and conversed with the 
venerable Patriarch himself! ‘This pleasure I have frequently ex- 
perienced, and I persuade myself that a few reminiscences will not 
be unacceptable to. your readers. 

No person of scientific pursuits, or literary acquirements, can be 
ignorant of the high standing of Dr. Priestley as a Theologian, a 
Chemist, or Sacred Historian; add to this his piety, moral worth, 
and primitive simplicity, we scarcely can hope’ to look upon his like 
again! It will not, I think, be deemed irrevelant to refer to the 
causes, which eventuated in the pecuniary ruin of Dr. Priestley, 
and finally-drove him to the United States, then considered as a 
blessed asylum for the oppressed of all nations. 

A placard (anonymous, of course,) had been secretly pasted up in 
various parts of the great manufacturing town of Birmingham, where 
Dr. Priestley preached, and in the neighborhood of which he had a 
beautiful residence. ‘The hand bill alluded to called a meeting of 
the friends of Liberty to celebrate the anniversary of the destruction 
of the Bastile, that dreadful engine of Despotism, where thousands 
of innocent victims had been incarcerated and immolated, under the 
cruel severities of the agents of power. This notice was most un- 
justly attributed to that Israelite without guile, that meek Apostle 
of a blessed Master, Dr. Priestley.* 

This little spark blew up a consuming fire, which destroyed the 
houses and property of the wealthy Unitarian Dissenters, and their 
meeting house—for only the buildings appropriate for divine wor- 
ship in the National Religious Establishment, are called Churches, 
in Britain. In this wanton destruction Dr. Priestley’s loss was ir- 
reparable ; his valuable Laboratory for Chemical Experiments ; his 
extensive Library, which he had been forty years collecting ; and 
above all, store of unfinished MSS. 

My knowledge of this persecuted good man, whilst resident in 
England, was only through the medium of mutual friends, and his 





* By some it was attributed to those Bigots in Religion and Politics, who 
differed with him in opinions, and wished to attach odium to his name. This 
I have reason to believe was not so, for some years after I met with the author ; he 
acknowledged to me, as he had done to others, the fact, but disclaiming all sinister 


and invidious intentions, but purely the effect of his enthusiasm in the cause of 
Revolutionized France. 
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own publications, even the truthfal emanations of his own pure 
mind. It was not until near the close of the last century, our per- 
sonal acquaintance commenced on cis-Atlantic shores. At the 
houses of friends, and particularly at our own dwelling, I enjoyed 
the rare pleasure of his society: the kindness of his manner, his 
apostolic countenance, and his unassuming and instructive powers 
of conversation, I never have seen equalled. Dr. Priestley fre- 
quently visited Philadelphia, and delivered a series of Discourses, 
particularly on the Jewish Rites and Ceremonies. Congress was 
then in session, and whenever he preached the place was crowded 
by members, and the elite of the city. It is, however, justice to 
say, that his delivery was imperfect ; owing, as I have heard, to an 
early impediment in his speech, which he never could entirely con- 
quer. His piety, his zeal, and the conviction that what he said 
came from the heart, could not fail to make impressions on the 
hearts of all who heard him, and 








““Many who came to scoff, remained to pray.” 











Prejudice, which, like the spider which hangs his webs alike in the 
hall and cottage, creeps into minds, however narrow or capacious, 
excluded this wise and good man from the regular churches of the 
city. LEaperienee, that hard but instructive teacher, sufficiently 
shows.us, that the sword, the faggot, exile and persecution, are bet- 
ter calculated to irritate than heal diseases of the mind, which can- 
not be relieved by remedies acting only on the body. Neither re- 
strictions, penalties, nor proscriptions, avail aught against the power 
of Truth ; —it is all powerful and must prevail! A. Z. 

District of Columbia, Dec. 21st. 













[We have omitted a part of our correspondent’s letter, con- 
taining the testimony of Dr. Parr to the character of Priestley, 
as being probably known to most of our readers. We cheer- 
fully publish this testimony to the worth of Dr. Priestley, al- 
though we suppose there are few Unitarians who would now 
clioose to be considered as advocates of his system of opinions, 
whether in religion or philosophy. We ourselves consider his 
theological system as a peculiarly dry and barren one; yet as 
aman we think him to stand among the saints of the earth for 
piety, humility, charity, and active zeal for al] good works and 
words, To have seen him, heard him, known him, must have 
been an epoch in one’s life, and a cause for thankfulness to 


God.—Ep. ] 
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Art.4—LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 


No. I. 


October 6. Took passage this morning for Santa Martha, 
in the Colombian schooner La Bella Selina, which mellifluous 
sounding name means nothing more than “the Charming 
Polly.” She was a long, low, rakish looking craft, mamed by 
about twenty negroes and mulattos, and commanded by a 
Creole. The officers. were both Englishmen, debauched Jook- 
ing ruflians enough, and the whole ship’s company looked as 
piraticil as heart could wish. Our Captain issued his orders 
partly in English and partly in Spanish; whether this arose 
from the nautical vocabulary being limited in the latter tongue, 
I do not know, but his orders ran in this style—“ Vayase 
muchachos! haulaft the jib!— brasa le cruz! belay all that !— 
ahora! ahora! Then a precious scene of confusion ensued 
among the motley crew; some seizing the wrong rope, others 
running about bewildered, but all shouting and bawling at 
once, the Stentorjan voice of “el Capitan” heard above the 
din; till at last the jib sheets were hauled aft, the yards braced, 
and we bowled off merrily with a free trade wind. 

A sea voyage on this coast is very different from a coasting 
trip in the United States. In the latter case you have unfa- 
vorable winds, long calms, and storms; to say nothing of a 
temperature so low as to require a cloak every month in the 
year. Here you have the wind always the same way for six 
months at a time, a calm never jasts more than twelve hours, 
and storms are unknown; the thing most resembling them 
being thunder gusts, which often come on in the afternoon and 
destroy the breeze till midnight. You may sleep on deck with 
perfect safety, for the night wind is as soft as satin. 

We had hardly lost sight of Rio Hacha, when a black cloud 
came sailing along from the mountains, and although we out- 
stripped it so as to escape the rain, it swallowed up the wind, 
and we lay becalmed and rolling about very uncomfortably. 
There were about a‘dozen passengers on board, and we lay in 
groups about the deck, smoking or sleeping, as each man’s 
humor led him. 

Oct. 7. The wind was light this morning, but it increased 
to a good breeze at noon, and at 2 o’cluck we made the Moro 
Castle, at the mouth of the harbor at Santa Martha. ' 

The appearance of the city as you approach from the sea 1s 
very fine. On doubling Needle Point vou find yourself ina 
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bay, the shore of which rise in bare and craggy peaks, one 
above another, till they are lost in the cloudy majesty of the 
Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountains, which tower to the 
height of 16,000 feet. Coasting along this iron bound coast, 
you see an insulated rock crowned witha fort. This is the 
Moro, and right opposite is the entrance to the harbor. It is 
a circular basin of about a mile in extent, very deep and as still 
asa mill pond. It is surrounded by abrupt hills, except on 
the side fronting the entrace, where ona sandy plain, appa- 
rently washed down from the mountain sides, stands the city. 

It was about three in the afternoon when we came to an- 
chor. The smooth blue water in the foreground, with the 
shipping lying at anchor, the white walls of the houses, with 
the stately spires of the Cathedral rising from among them and 
reflecting the bright sunbeams; farther on the gradual swell of 
the hills rising into mountains, around the summit of one of 
which a thunder cloud was gathered, the low muttering of 
which reached the regions of sunshine below; all this formed 
a picture of mingled beauty and grandeur, such as I had seldom 
witnessed. 

A fine French ship lay near us with the tricolor floating in 
her rigging, for on entering the port we had hoisted Colombian 
colors, and the other vessels answered us. Next lay a Sar- 
dinian brig, and further in shore the stars and stripes hung 
from the mast head of a beautiful Baltimore schooner. Another 
American was getting under weigh, his topsail fluttering in 
the wind, and the huge mainsail slowly swaying up with the 
hearty “ Yo heave, O!” 

Three mortal hours we lay broiling in the sun before the 
Custom house officers would deign to visit us, before which 
ceremony no one is permitted to land. At sunset the boat 
came off, it was ascertained that we had no infection on board, 
and were soon on the beach. 

Oct. 12. This city of Santa Martha contains some 6 or 
7000 inhabitants, and has formerly been a place of trade and 
importance ; the trade however has fallen away, till now there 
is little left. The houses are built of brick and stone, in the 
usual Spanish style; that is, round an area or quadrangular 
court yard. They are generally of one story, though some of 
the larger ones have a second, with tiled roofs, and floors of 
the same material. 

Night here seems to be the season of activity. In the day 
time, except very early in the morning, when the people go to 
mass and market, the streets are deserted. The people are 
all within doors asleep in eee which form an im- 
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portant article of furniture in every apartment, being stretched 
across diagonally from corner to corner. But as soon as the 
sun sets, the whole population swarms forth, the men and 
women sitting in groups around their doors, and frequently 
upon the steps thereof—talking, singing, and playing on the 
uitar; the children dancing to the music, and even the little 
naked negroes waltzing in the street with a natural grace 
which would put to shame more fashionable performers. 

Oct. 20. The trade between this place and Bogota, the 
capital, goes up the river Magdalena in boats carrying from 
20 to 30 tons each, and poled by some 30 men. They are two 
months getting up to Honda, the head of navigation— about 
6000 miles from the mouth. It is exactly the same tedious 
and expensive business which was done on the Mississippi be- 
fore the introduction of steamboats. The Magdalena is of the 
same character as the “ Wicked River,” very rapid and full of 
snags and sawyers, but it is not deep. They have had three 
steamboats on the Magdalena, which were brought out from 
New York, but the engines were not sufficiently powerful for 
the current, and made slow work, being 18 days going 600 
miles. They all met with the same fate, being snagged and 
sunk, much to the joy of the great faction of boatmen and boat 
owners, who will use all their influence to keep off the march 
of steam. The voyage up the river in the pole boats is one of 
great exposure and risk, from the dangers of the river itself, 
and of the fever which lurks on its banks, to say nothing of the 
alligators and jaguars which swarm in these regions. 

These boatmen are a wild, reckless, and hardy race, who 
undergo great fatigue and privation for small wages, but who 
4 entirely devoted to their roving and adventurous course of 
ife. 

Oct. 24. Took a ride into the country. The appearance 
of things as soon as you leave town, is very striking. The 
earth is covered with a rich and luxuriant vegetation of new 
and strange aspect. Groves of mimosas, with other unknown 
trees of great size, are scattered about, their branches connect- 
ed together by a perfect cordage of vines and creepers. The 
ground is covered with beautiful flowers, and on the less fer- 
tile spots we meet with a gigantic species of nopal or prickly 
pear, which towers up twenty or thirty feet high, throwing 
out its vast green arms like candelabra. In the groves are 
birds of splendid plumage and (Buffon to the contrary notwith- 
standing) sweet song. The black and orange Tropiales, the 
green Sparrow, and a variety of beautiful Prunminig Birds, 


are flitting about. The Mocking Bird salutes you with his 
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unrivalled minstrelsy; the air is filled with perfume wafted 
from the flowers and blossoms with which the eternal spring 
of the climate covers the face of nature. 

Oct. 29. The dress of a young man of fashion in Colombia 
is as follows: a jacket and trowsers of white linen, a broad 
leafed Panama hat, with a wide black riband; shirt collar open, 
with a black cravat tied loosely round the neck; he seldom 
wears a vest, but is curious in the article of suspenders, which 
are fitted with massive gold buckles and slides; he wears all 
the jewelry which he can obtain for love or money, plays on 
the guitar and flute, and smokes continually. He rides a pac- 
ing horse, which in his fine coat and delicate pasterns, shows 
the Arab blood descended to him from a long line of gallant 
steeds, which of old bore the Abencerrages, and those fierce 
warriors who conquered the New World—(Alas! for their 
degenerate descendant!) A high Spanish saddle, a very se- 
vere bit, flowing saddle cloth, and long sharp silver spurs, com- 
plete his appointments. A brave show the youth makes clat- 
tering at full speed along the Plazo Mayor; but let us glance 
at his mind. 

He is infected with all the narrow minded ignorance of the 
old Spaniard, without the nice sense of honor and chivalrous 
spirit which accompanied and redeemed it. He has all the 
want of principle and profligacy of the Frenchman of “a jeune 
France,” without the mental cultivation which keep the vices 
of the latter within decent bounds. These are the men whom 
Bolivar freed, but could not make into freemen, for they were 
not worthy. Sick at heart of their baseness, and stung to the 
soul with their ingratitude, he died. Oh! for a Napoleon to 


chain these fickle demagogues to his chariot a, ef 





e 

In fine, Truth, considered in itself and in the effects natural 
to it, may be considered as a gentle spring, a water source 
warm from the genial earth, and breathing up into the snow 
drift that is piled over and around its outlet. I[t turns the ob- 
stacle into its own form and character, and as it makes its way 
increases its stream. The truth-haters of every future genera- 
tion will call the truth-haters of the preceding by their right 
names; for even these the stream of time carries onward. 
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The Fallen Tree. 


Art. 5.—THE FALLEN TREE. 
From the Spanish of Melendez Valdez. 


Beautiful Elm! thy glory is gone, 
Thy spreading branches and silvery leaves 
Spangled with dew at early morn— 
Alas! o’er their ruins the zephyr grieves. 
Here wert thou born, upon the brink ; 
Of this clear rill which kissed thy feet, 
And thou its liquid pearls did’st drink, 
Bringing to thee its tribute sweet— : 
Rearing thy stately form on high, 
King of the Valley! on thy crest 
Like a leafy castle in the sky, 
The little birds oft built their nest ; 
And when the rosy-fingered dawn 
Threw wide the portals of the day, 
To pay their welcome to the morn 
Their tuneful throats began their lay. 
The meeting place of lovers, thou, 
For here secure from envious eyes 
The youth breathed out his ardent vow, 
And maidens answered with their sighs. 
The breathless reaper, when at noon 
Across his path thy shadow fell, 
Here threw himself to rest, and soon 
Forgot his cares, and slumbered well. 
But when thy foliage dry and sear, 
a all sadly on the blast, 
Proclaimed rude winter’s storms were near, 
Thy days, fair. Tree, were waning fast ; 
For now the deadly lightning’s blow 
Prostrates thy form across the path, 
Thy verdant beauty all laid low, | 
A monument of Nature’s wrath! 
Fallen thou art, and through the vale 
Thy withered leaves are scattered wide ; 
Thy stiffened branches in the gale 
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Creak as they wave from side to side. 
All view thee with a kind of fear ; 

Fearful the birds about thee fly, 
The simple shepherd passing near, 

Haatens his steps as he goes by ; — 
The Turtle Dove alone is seen 

Perched on thy boughs, now green no more, 
And mourning for what thou hast been, 

She seems her own lot to deplore ; 
And sitting on thy topmost bough, 

With gentle cooings she complains ; 
While echo from the mountain’s brow 

Sends back again her mournful strains. 





Arr. 6.—INDIAN ATTACK UPON WHEELING, IN 1777. 


BY MANN BUTLER. 


At this time the principal fortifications of the Western 
country, if even they might well be termed such, were the 
forts at Wheeling, Redstone, Point Pleasant and Fort Pitt, 
all in Virginia. The three latter were manned by regular 
state garrisons, but not in such numbers as to permit detach- 
ments of any force; the former, though supplied with ammu- 
nition by the State, was otherwise left to the resources of the 
settlers. In addition to these garrisons, many blockhouses or 
stations were scattered through the country, as far as Boones- 
borough and Harrodsburg, in the county of Kentucky. Often 
these forts were resorted to, in periods of alarm alone; while 
the families would risk much to enjoy independence and pri 
vacy on their farms. The confinement of the crowded sta- 
tions was so perpetually annoying, that many preferred to 
hazard their lives rather than endure their constant vexations. 

Among the disastrous visitations of the savages, so common 
to the times, the attack upon Wheeling in the fall of 1777, is 
marked by more than usual sufferings. 

In August, Gen. Hand, eememeom, ~ 
Pitt, was informed by some friendly 


for Virginia, at Fort 
Indians from the Mora- 
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vian towns on the Muskingum, that a large body of warriors, 
too formidable to be opposed in open battle, had arrived at their 
towns, on a war party against the Americans. Favored by 
this friendly warning, the inhabitants on the Ohio generally 
repaired to their block houses; or withdrew to the interjor 
parts of Virginia, more remote from such barbarous dangers. 
Wheeling had most rapidly gathered a flourishing settlement 
of twenty or thirty houses, under the protection of its fort and 
the energy of the Zanes; relying upon the scouts, who were 
constantly kept abroad, and the power of retiring into the fort, 
whenever danger should press them, the inhabitants of this 
place put off their retreat into their fortifications, until the 
enemy appeared in the midst of them. 

On the night of the Ist of September, 1777, Capt. Ogal re- 
turned with twelve men, who had been on a scouting party, 
and brought information that no enemy was upon the border; 
but, as if to mock the most prudent precautions of our country- 
men, a body of three hundred and eighty nine painted warriors 
burst that night into the settlement, headed by the degenerate 
Simon Girty.* Seeing several lights in the fort, the enemy 
with their characteristic wariness, thought they could effect 
more, by lying in wait for the whites, than by an open attack 
upon them. The Indians then arranged themselves in two 
lines, at some distance apart, extending from the river across 
the point between it and the creek, below the present town. 
This point seems to have been covered with Indian corn, itself 
in that soil a most luxuriant crop, and well fitted for conceal- 
ing anenemy. In the middle of the field, between the am- 
bushed lines, near a road which led from the fort into the field, 
six Indians were placed as a decoy. 

The scheme was too successful, as indeed such ambuscades 
have ever been, in the conflicts of Indians with their civilized 
antagonists; not a little to the disgrace of the tactics em- 
ployed against the children of the forest. Indeed, the facility 
of artful concealment possessed by the Indians, and directed 
by their unrivalled knowledge of the ground, almost bids the 
arts of civilization defiance, without the most daring and pow- 
erful reconnoitreing. 

On the morning of the 2d, quite early, two men went into 
the field for some horses; passed the front line next to the 





* This man and his brother are represented to have joined the Indians and Bri- 
tish, owing to a disgust at being passed over in some military prowess in Pennsyl- 
vania. The information is not very authentic as to the causes of the abandonment 
of his native countrymen; but the ferocity of Simon, his excesses, beyond even 
Indian barbarity, were signalized from Wheeling to the Blue Licks. 
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town, and came in sight of the decoy guard. The white men 
now set out to run back, when one was immediately shot down ; 
the other was allowed to escape as bait for the trap, and to 
bring on a pursuit. This was instantly adopted by Captain 
Mason, at the head of fourteen men, supposing there were but 
six Indians, as seen by the fugitive. The party took the route 
indicated to them, until they likewise had got enclosed be- 
tween the fatal lines, which they perceived too late. At- 
tempting an escape, the men were instantly cut to pieces with 
tomahawks. The Captain and a Serjeant attempted to ascend 
the hill towards the fort, followed by the enemy. The Ser- 
jeant was so severely w ounded as to compel him to drop and 
submit to his fate; and as his captain was passing, in a crip- 
pled condition, the wounded man handed him his gun. Mason 
could flee but little farther; yet after killing one of his pur- 
suers, who had followed him close, he pushed another down 
the descending ground, while the uplifted tomahawk fell at his 
feet. The captain concealed himself by the side of a large log, 
until the Indians abandoned the siege. The screams of Ma- 
son’s men brought Captain Ogal with twelve more men to their 
assistance. Still unwarned by the fate of their predecessors, 
this party, as if led by some fascination, fell into the same snare 
with their unhappy predecessors. ‘The Captain alone hap- 
pened to be left out of the Indian circle that closed upon his 
men and destroyed them: he threw himself into a bunch of 
briars, and thus escaped the fate that befel his followers. Thus 
of twenty six men, in a thin population, when white men were 
less numerous than red ones, only three escaped with their 
lives, and of these, two were severely wounded. 

While this tragedy was performing just below the town, 
the inhabitants were removing themselves and their valuables 
into Wheeling fort. The attack had begun about day light, 
and the enemy appeared in full force before the fort by sun 
rise, just as the gates of the fort were shut. The hurry, the 
distress and confusion of such a scene, can scarcely be con- 
ceived, and certainly not described. 

Befeve the assault was made, the renegade, Girty, addressed 
the people of the fort from a window of one of the houses in 
the town, in order to induce them to accept the protection of 
the British. He expatiated upon the number and ferocity of 
his Indian force, and read the proclamation of Gov. Hamilton 
of Detroit, offering safety to all who would abandon the re- 
bellious colonies and join the British. On the other hand, if 
they persisted in their obstinacy and fired one gun in their de- 
fence, Girty threatened the inhabitants with all the extremities 
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of savage cruelty. He gave the garrison fifteen minutes to de- 
liberate upon his proposals. Short as the time was, it was 
more than this gallant body of men required, though it was but 
thirty three in number, opposed to hundreds of Indians. Col. 
Zane replied to the summons in the following terms.* “ We 
have consulted our wives and children, and they are all resolved 
to perish sooner than place themselves under the protection of 
of a savage army with you at its head; or to abjure the cause 
of liberty and of the colonies.” 

Girty still persisted in urging his insidious proposals and dia- 
bolical threats, until a shot drove him from his parleying sta- 
tion. The assault now began in deep and dreadful earnest, 
and raged with every possible violence, on both sides, for three 
and twenty hours. This was no struggle for the mere honors 
of war; it was a contest for life and safety from savage tor- 
ments; it was a battle for the scalps and lives of women and 
children. Thus nerved, who that were men, would not have 
fought? The brave garrison did its duty against their barba- 
rian foes; till despairing of capturing the fort, and apprehen- 
sive of a reinforcement, the Indians retired; burning all the 
houses of the town, and slaughtering all the cattle, hogs and 
horses, they could find about the fort. By these hostilities, the 
people were left in a condition little less distressful, than if they 
had fallen victims to the Indians. Life and hope made the 
only difference; for their provisions, their clothing and their 
bedding, had generally perished in the ashes of their houses. 
So hurried had been the retreat, that many escaped in the ap- 
parel of the night alone. It was indeed a desolate scene; yet 
well and nobly endured for the bustling commerce and ingeni- 
ous arts, which have raised the modern town of Wheeling to 
its present high prosperity in western Virginia. 

The failure of this siege is to be added to the numerous in- 
stances in the history of the western country, of the superiority 
of a slight fortification of logs to all the military arts of the In- 
dians. It almost defies belief, that this superiority should be 
so decisive, as to enable thirty odd determined men, under its 
cover, successfully to defy a numerical difference of more than 
three hundred and fifty choice and exasperated warriors. 

Shortly after the beginning of the siege, information was 
convey to some neighboring forts of the attack; and exertions 
were immediately made among the generous and gallant spirits 
of the times, to relieve the beleaguered Wheeling fort. Open 
battle was not within the power of the sparse and scanty 








* Boder Warfare, 16]—see this work for a full detail of this interesting siege. 
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population ; but Col. Andrew Swearingen set off with fourteen 
men, (to the no little dread of those he left behind, for their 
own safety, as well as that of the bold detachment,) for the 
purpose of throwing himself into the besieged place. The 
party descended the river ina large canoe, paddling all night; 
but owing to a heavy fog, they were much impeded on the 
way. At length, fearing they might pass the town in the 
night, they suffered the canoe to float down the stream, till 
they descried the light of the burning houses of Wheeling. 
They now apprehended that the fort, as well as the town, 
might have been destroyed. To ascertain the condition of 
things, Col. Swearingen, Capt. Beldenback, and William Ba- 
shears, landed above the fort, and safely reached it. Still ap- 
prehending that the enemy might be lying in wait, a view was 
cautiously taken in a circuitous manner, and finding that the 
enemy had in reality departed, the officers rejoined their com- 
panions at the river, and the whole repaired to the fort. But 
after such destructive surprises as the garrison had experienced, 
it required the best concerted means to reconnoitre the whole 
ground. For this purpose, two active men were directed to 
go out of the fort with apparent carelessness, but real caution, 
and examine the cornfield adjacent to the pallisades of the fort. 
Finding no appearance of an enemy remaining, Col. Zane 
with a party of twenty men, completed the reconnoisance. In 
a short time, Maj. McCullough arrived with a reinforcement 
of forty five men; the united troops then ventured to survey 
the field of slaughter and destruction. Here there were the 
bodies of the two white parties, cut into pieces with the toma- 
hawk; cattle, horses and hogs, lay weltering about; and lastly, 
the habitations of the people were a pile of ruins. It was long 
indeed, before the settlement recovered from the devastation 
of this siege. A vivid and natural picture of such desolation 
is drawn by our gifted Cooper,* in the description of the fort 
of Heathcote in the valley of the Wish-ton-wish. 





* Wept of the Wish-ton- Wish—Vol. I., 227. 
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Sonnets. 


Arst7.—SONNETS. 


LIFE AND POWER OF TRUTH. Isaiah lv. 10, 11. 


I. 


Upon this wonderful and glorious All 

I look, and see there’s nought destroy’d, nor lost, 
Though all things change. The rain-drops gently fall, 
But die not where they fall: some part doth post 
Swiftly away on wings of air, to accost 

The summer clouds and ask to sail the deep 

With them, as vapoury travellers, or frost. 

Some part anon into the ground doth creep, 

And maketh the sweet herbs and flowers to grow, 

Or oozeth softly through the dark, deep earth, 
Teaching the streamlets under ground to flow, 

Till forth it breaks with a glad sunshine birth— 
Ripples a dancing brook—then flows a river— 

Then mingles with the sea, the air—circling for ever- 


II. 


Even so I look’d on the vast realm of Truth, 
And saw it fill’d with Spirit, life and power. 
Nought True did ever die. Immortal youth 
Fill'd it with balming odours from the hour 

It first dropp’d gently from its upper shower 
On high. Swiftly it flew away, or sank. 
Awhile amid the darkness that doth lower 
Below, it seem’d to struggle. But Earth drank 
The drop. From heart to wakening heart it sped— 
From sire to son—from age to age it ran;— 

It swell’d the stream of Truth. It is not dead, 
But flowing, filleth every want of man. 

It never dieth—nor can ever die, 

Circling from God to God, through all Eternity ! 
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Yea, Truth, immortal as its Primal Source, 

Once utter’d,—once set free, shall never rest. 

O Father, hath it such undying force 

When unreveal’d, and left without attest 

Of miracle from Thee—and unconfest 

By man ;—and shall not thine own Worp go forth 
In all its fullness through these times unblest, 
Till it shall reach all corners of the earth? 

If one small trembling drop is ne’er destroy’d, 
But runneth, a bright messenger from Thee, 
Shall Thy own living streams “ return back void,” 
And not fulfil their saving ministry ? 

O, no. Even now I see them spreading wide, 


With life and beauty on the pure, deep swelling tide! 
C. P. Crancu. 





Arr. 8.— LETTER FROM O. A. BROWNSON. 
Touching Infidelity, Calvinism, &c. 


[ The following striking communication is in the spirit of its 
author; bold, clear, strong, and profound. No doubt it will 
startle many to find that even Infidelity, like other things in 
this world, has its necessity and its uses. But we have no 
doubt that much infidelity is of the sort here described—much 
also, we fear, springs from a grovelling heart and sensual mind. 
But the true distinction is not hard to find. Wherever there 
is an earnest LOVE OF TRUTH, you may be sure that any puzzle 
and entanglement of the head will work itself clear at last. 
Where there is plainly a strong wish to know all that is true 
and do all that is right, we care not what a man’s speculations 
may be; we say, there is one who is not far from the kingdom 
of Heaven. He has already the spirit of Christian faith, and 
he will soon find the letter and understanding of it also, if not 
repelled by the dogmatism and domineering airs of professed 
Christians. From such dogmatism we pray God ever to de- 
fend the pages of our Magazine. We pray that we may never 
be so far left to ourselves as to utter a word of contumely or 
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reproach against the honest seeker who has not yet had the 
happiness to find that pearl of great price, a calm conviction 
of eternal truth. 

We thank friend Brownson for his letter, and hope to hear 
from him again on this great subject, and need not tell him how 
glad we should be to have him come and labor in these fields 
which are all white to the harvest.—Eb. | 


Boston, Jan. 18, 1837. 
Rev. James F. CLarKeE: 

Dear Sir—I receive the Messenger with great thankfulness. It 
brings me good tidings, and fills me with gladness and hope. I place 
it among the best, ablest conducted and most useful of our Ameri- 
can periodicals, and bespeak for it the support of every one who 
loves God and Humanity, or religion and his country. It must be a 
blessing to the West and to the—East. 

Yours is to me a most interesting section of our common country. 
The real American character is to be formed and developed in the 
great and noble valley of the Mississippi. ‘There our institutions 
are first to prove of what they are capable ; there American art, sci- 
ence, literature, philosophy and religion, are to receive their form, 
and their maturity ; there is the nursery of the new order of ideas 
which is to create a new world and govern it. ‘There the mission of 
the American people, which is to prove what man may be when and 
where he has free scope for the full and’ harmonious development 
of all his faculties, is to receive its first fulfilment. Man is to 
appear with you as he has nowhere else appeared, and as he 
can appear nowhere else on the globe. In the old world he is 
down-trodden by kings, priests and nobility ; and even here a heart- 
less conventionalism, a timid and sickly public opinion restrains 
him, and checks the utterance of great thoughts and noble senti- 
ments. But with you he is free, fresh, and unaffected by time- 
consecrated but barbarous customs All the elements of humanity 
exist with you on a scale as gigantic as that of your physical nature ; 
and when they shall have been moulded into an harmonious and 
perfect whole, they will form the true man of which there has been 
on earth but one prototype. 

There is no other place where Liberty, the true idea of the 
American people, is so living as with you, and this is why you have 
with you so much infidelity, a thing which the traditionary Christian 
may regret, but which the philosophical Christian must joy to 
meet. I utter, I know, a heterodox sentiment, but I care not for 
that, if 1 speak the truth. A religion founded on absolutism cannot 
long co-exist with a government founded on liberalism. Men ac- 
customed in all civil and political matters to rely on conviction, will 
not long be content in religious matters to rely on authority. Either 
authority must carry the day and freedom be sacrificed, a tyranni- 
cal or arbitrary government re-established, or liberalism will tri- 
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umph, and the arbitrary religion, disdaining to reason, and answer- 
ing doubt only with a command or a threat, be thrown off. ‘The 
last must be the result in this country, because liberty is a stronger 
sentiment with the many than religion. But this rejection of an ar- 
bitrary religion is infidelity. Hitherto the world has embraced only 
an arbitrary religion. A religion appealing to the reason, and rely- 
ing solely on rational conviction, 1s a thing the world up to this day 
has not known. Consequently, when men reject what passes for 
religion, they seem to themselves to be rejecting all religion, for 
they do indeed reject all that they have ever heard called religion. 
But why do men now reject religion, and especially in your new 
world? Simply because religion, as they have learned it, and as it 
is almost universally embraced, is anti-liberal in its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Infidels see and feel this, and being unwilling to be slaves, in 
consequence they must be unbelievers; and I rejoice at their unbe- 
lief, because in the first place it shows them not wholly indifferent to 
religion, for they think enough about it to doubt; in the next place, 
because it shows them willing to follow the liberal principles on 
which our government is based ; and in the last place, because it 
proves that they are free from the old religion and ready to embrace 
anew one. All you have to do is merely to give them Christianity 
in a form which commends itself to their understandings, and they 
are Christians. I hope the Messenger will never fall into the ab- 
surd practice of abusing Infidelity, and especially infidels. Many 
lioeral Christians do this, because they are afraid if they do not, 
they themselves will be called infidels by the orthodox. I prefer 
infinitely Infidelity to Calvinism, at least I prefer it by all the pre- 
ference I have for liberalism over absolutism. Infidels are much 
nearer the kingdom of heaven than Calvinists. Calvinism has had 
its day; it has borne some good fruit, and I thank God that it has 
been. It is now behind the age; it is anti-American, anti-Liberal, and 
opposed to the progress of Humanity. It neither enters into the 
kingdom of heaven itself, nor suffers those that would enter to go 
in. It isa mere dog in the manger, and viewing it in relation to the 
present and the future, 1 have no respect for it and will keep no 
terms with it. If it be retained, America must become a despotism. 
It cannot be retained ; it belongs to yesterday, and every man who 
becomes a consistent American, rejects it. ‘This rejection for the 
moment, is infidelity. Be it so. You cannot lead men from Cal- 
vinism to the truth, but through infidelity. And why I look with 
so much interest on your section of the country, is in a great mea- 
sure because you abound with unbelievers. It is these unbelievers 
that are to be true disciples. You have the faith of Jesus in a form 
in perfect keeping with liberalism, in perfect keeping with the insti- 
tutions which we call American, and you have therefore the faith 
they want, and which they will receive as soon as they become tho- 
roughly acquainted with it. To my reckoning, Infidelity is the ne- 
cessary preparation for pure Christianity. Mind, I sav preparation, 
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for Christianity, not that it is Christianity any more than the even- 
ing is the morning. Here is wherefore | look with so much hope 
to the Valley of the Mississippi. ‘Those who are there, have little 
respect for a traditionary Christianity ; they are therefore ripe for a 
living Christianity ; a living Christianity you have, and therefore 
you will succeed. Doubt not, the victory for Christ is as sure as 
though it were won. 

I really envy you your field of labor, and would to God it was my 
lot to be one of your fellow workers. And I hope that even may be. 
You need not be surprised should you some day see me sitting my- 
self down in your garden of God. 

By the bye, Friend Clarke, I have to complain of thee for thy 
notice of my book.* You have no more right to censure me for the 
name I give to my book, than you have to find fault with me for 
calling my son John or Henry. Moreover, it was not generous in 
you thus to prejudice the public against me. Had you waited till 
you received my book, you might have found graver matter in it for 
censure than its title. But, notwithstanding this unkindness, be- 


lieve me sincerely your friend and brother, 
O. A. Brownson. 


[ * We hope Brother Brownson will be better satisfied with 
our second notice of his book in our last number. ] 





Art.9.—CONVERSATIONS IN STEAMBOATS. 


WHAT ARE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES ? 


[Scene. The upper cabin of a Providence Steamer, middle of the 
Sound—evening—Passengers sitting and walking—a small table 
in the middle, at which the conversation takes place.} 


Persons. An aged Methodist Preacher, a young Episcopalian 
Missionary, a Layman belonging to the Unitarian Church, and 
the Editor of the Messenger. 

The Methodist is reading a newspaper, and the Episcopalian and 
Layman conversing about the burning of the Charleston Convent. 


Layman. It was a shameful business, sir, and one which 
did the Catholics a deal of good. It excited a great interest 
and sympathy in their behalf. 

Episcopalian, That was natural. But you do not suppose 
that any enlightened Protestant approved of it! 
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Layman. They did not venture positively to approve of it, 
but some were very lukewarm in their expressions of disap- 
probation. I heard many say that now the thing was done, 
they were not sorry for it, and they did not think the Catho- 
lics and Protestants could live well together. _ 

Episcopalian. I do not like the Catholic religion, but I can- 
not approve of such a way of opposing it as this. 1 think 
every Christian should frown on such a proceeding. ZS 

Layman. Unfortunately, it was from among the Christians 
that such speeches came. The world at large, who met the 
Catholics in business, and found their priests diligent and de- 
voted in their duties to the poor and sick, had no sympathy 
with their persecutors. But all that the religious community 
knew of them, was the scandal and abuse which the religious 
press had been in the habit of pouring upon them for months 
previous to this mob, and the sermons which had been preached 
against Popery far and near. Such was the state of their im- 
agination on the subject, that they fancied a Catholic was a 
kind of beast with seven heads and ten horns. The Convent 
was burnt down on Monday evening, and it happened unfor- 
tunately that on the Sunday previous, Dr. B——, of Cincin- 
nati, had preached a long sermon chiefly against the Catholics, 
in three of the Boston Pulpits—in the Old South, Bowdoin 
street, and Park street Churches. 

Episcopalian. Was that the sermon afterward expanded 
into the “ Plea for the West?” 

Layman. I\think so. But I should have been sorry to have 
had that sermon on my conscience. 

Episcopalian. His intentions were no doubt good. He 
was actuated by a zeal for truth. 

Layman. Perhaps so. But if zeal for truth is only to be 
shown by abusing those whom we think in error, I think it, at 
best, a very questionable kind of virtue. 

Episcopalian. The truth ought surely to be spoken in love, 
and can be spoken so. We ought too, to have all charity for 
those who differ from us, and treat them with kindness. 

Layman. But don’t you think, sir, that this is very much 
neglected? There are other sects besides the Catholics who 
are abused and excluded from all fellowship. This is the work 
of the Ministers too. I know that the people generally are far 
more charitable than their leaders. 

Episcopalian. 1t is very wrong to exclude any from our 
love and sympathy. We ought to have Christian sympathy 
for all Christians —for all who hold the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. 
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Editor of the Messenger. (Who had been listening to the 
last part of the conversation, and now thought it a good time 
to interfere.) And how shall we know, sir, what these funda- 
mental articles are? 

Episcopalian. Whatthey are? Oh, they are such doctrines 
as— 

Editor. Excuse me, sir, but I do not ask what the doctrines 
are, but I only ask what rule we have for determining them, 
Perhaps we shall all agree upon the doctrines— perhaps not 
— but I wish to have some way of fixing them—some princi- 
ple of deciding what are, and what are not, fundamental. 

Episcopalian. Why,sir, Ishould say there was no difficulty 
in determining them. The fundamental doctrines are the great 
doctrines of the Reformation — the peculiar doctrines of Christ- 
tianity —the doctrines held by all Evangelical Christians, 

Editor. Again, sir, you mistake my question. I am not 
asking for the doctrines, but for a rule by which they shall be 
fixed. What shall we say—are those doctrines the funda- 
mental ones which the majority of the Church declare so, 

Episcopalian. 1 suppose they are. The majority have al- 
ways held to the great leading truths. 

iditor. Yes, and to something more. The majority have 
held toa Pope, to Transubstantiation, Confession, Purgatory, 
&c. This is going upon Catholic ground. If you allow the 
majority to decide what is fundamental, you will have to be 
a Catholic at once, for the majority think a Pope quite funda- 
mental. Is it not better to let the Bible decide what is 
fundamental? Shall the Church or the Bible settle this ques- 
tion ? 

Episcopalian. So stated, the Bible no doubt ought to de- 
cide the point. 

Editor. Well, then, what do we find in the Bible on this 

oint? 
4 Episcopalian. Why, we find the doctrines of Total De- 
pravity, Everlasting Punishment, the Deity of Christ, &c. &c. 
These are plainly taught, as I think, in the Bible. 

Editor Perhaps they are, but are they called fundamental? 
Suppose now, my dear brother, that we two were perfectly 
agreed as to what doctrines were taught in Scripture, but only 
differ as to what are fundamental. Does the Scripture decide 
this? 

Episcopalian. 1 do not know that it does distinctly say 
what doctrines are fundamental. ’ 

The Methodist —( Who had laid down his paper, and listen- 
ed very attentively thus far, now spoke with much interest.) 
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Oh yes, my young friend, it certainly does—‘ Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid, even Christ”— 
and again, * Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone” 
—and then you know that Peter’s answer, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” was said by Jesus to be the 
rock on which he would build his Church. 

Editor. Our triend has named it. That is the fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity. That Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God. I know of no other which the Bible calls fundamental. 
Do you? 

Episcopalian. J cannot think though that it is enough to 
believe this, for Universalists and Unitarians say they believe 
this, though they reject so much, which I think essential. 

Editor. That is to say, that you cannot understind how a 
man who denies these other doctrines can be a Christian. 
But if the Bible says he isa Christian, ought you not to believe 
it, without seeing how? You would not wish to limit the 
power of Christianity—to exclude those whom God has ad- 
mitted. 

Episcopalian. No, surely; I should rejoice from my heart 
to believe that all whom I think in error could be Christians 
notwithstanding. But this doctrine is a very small ground to 
stand on. 

Editor. Do you not underrate the power which a sincere 
assent to it may-exercise on the heart. The Apostle tells us 
that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Episcopalian. He means a living faith, and not a mere ad- 
mission —a cold assent. 

Editor. And may we not assent coldly to the whole thirty- 
nine articles and the longer and shorter catechisms into the 
bargain, and be no nearer the kingdom of Heaven than we 
were before?’ What do we gain then by lengthening the 
creed which was long enough for the Apostles? A confident 
persuasion that Jesus is the Christ, is the germ, in which lies 
all essential truth, as.the oak lies in the acorn. We ought to 
have more faith in the power of this simple confession, and not 
Insist on hanging to it a long tail of inferences and deductions. 
He who believes that Jesus is the Christ, will be led sooner or 
later into all Christian truth necessary for him to believe. 
And this will take place in the natural way, and he will grow 
up, as it were, into a fuller knowledge of Christianity—or, as 
St. Paul says, leaving the first principles he will go on toward 
perfection. But as we do now, we cram him at the outset 
with the dead letter of a which can only be truly re- 
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ceived by a long experience. We have nothing to do, we 
ministers, but to bring souls to Christ, put them into his hands, 
and leave them withhim. It is a want of faith in Christ which 
has caused all these long confessions and creeds. 

Episcopalian. 1 think with you that we are too apt to put 
ourselves between God and our hearers, instead of leading them 
to Him, and letting them hear what He willsay. But | must 
yet hesitate before 1 admit that to believe Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, is the only fundamental doctrine. | 

Editor. 1 think, however, I can satisfy you of it very 
shortly. If there be a doctrine, the faith in which entitles a 
man to salvation, must not this contain all fundamental truth? 

Episcopalian. 1 think it must. 

Editor. 1n the first Epistle of John then, the fourth chap- 
ter, and fifteenth verse, is this declaration, “* Whoever. shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and 
he in God.” And in the first verse of the fifth chapter we find 
it said—*“ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born 
of God.” In the same chapter also—“ Who is he that over- 
cometh the world, save he that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God?” And yet again—“ These things have I written that 
ye may know that ye that believe in the name of the Son of 
God have eternal life.’ Can one be born of God, and over- 
come the world, and have eternal life, and dwell in God and 
have God dwell in him, and yet not believe in the fundamental 
doctrine? 

Episcopalian. Those texts are very strong. I hardly know 
what tosay. I never noticed before how plain they were, 
nor took this view of the subject, but I almost believe you are 
right. But if so, we have all been very much in the wrong in 
our view of essentials. 

Methodist. 1 begin to think so too. I have been much 
pleased with this discussion, for my children, take the word of 
an old man, who has preached the Gospel many years, and 
seen many souls brought to Christ— take my word—men are 
not saved by doctrines, but by the power of Love. Love is 
the whole of it. I used to preach terror in my younger days, 
but Ihave given it up. Love is the great spring of repentance 
and faith. It is the long suffering of God, and the wonderful 
love of Christ, which breaks down the sinner’s rebellious heart. 

Captain of the Boat. 1am sorry to interrupt you, gentle- 
men, but there are passengers in these state rooms who will 
want to sleep, and whom your conversation will disturb. 


Episcopalian. (Looking at his watch.) I had no idea it 
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was so late. We have had an interesting time. I should 
like to talk again about this subject. Good night. 


[Norr. The above conversation is one which substantially 
took place last summer, and is recorded here because it seemed 
to produce a more decided result than such arguments com- 
monly do.] 





Arr. 10.— PRESIDENT ADAMS’ LETTERS ON UNITARIANISM. 


We publish two letters from the elder President Adams on Uni- 
tarianism. John Adams was a man, whose abilities no one in the 
nation will doubt, and whose character is unimpeachable. Even 
Aaron Burr, who had no especial reason to be partial towards him, 
was accustomed to say, that John Adams was the honestest man 
that ever lived. 

The first letter was addressed to a gentleman, who sent him a 
pamphlet called “ American Unitarianism,” which was designed to 
slander the Unitarian cause. This letter will serve the purpose, if 
nothing more, of giving some information of the early origin in this 
country of a faith, that is now so rapidly spreading, and to assure 
its enemies, that it is not a plant of such mushroom growth, as they 
strive to represent it to be. This letter is quoted from Dr. Free- 
man’s Sermons. 

The second letter was written to Rev. Dr. Bancroft, in acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of a volume of that venerable Divines’s Ser- 
mons. It is taken from an old file of the Columbian Centinel. The 
closing anecdote is applicable to other places besides Laverill. 


LETTER I. 


“ Dear Doctor,—I1 thank you for your favor of the 10th, and 
the pamphlet enclosed, entitled ‘American Unitarianism.’ I 
have turned ever its leaves, and found nothing that was not 
familiarly known tome. In the preface, Unitarianism is repre- 
Sented as only thirty years old in New England. I can testify 
as a witness to its old age. Sixty-five years ago, my own 
minister, the Rev. Lemuel Bryant; Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, of 
the West Church in Boston; the Rev. Mr. Shute, of Hingham; 
the Rev. John Brown, of Cohasset; and perhaps equal taall, 
if not above all, the Rev. Mr. Gay, of Hingham; were Unita- 
rians. Among the laity how many could I name, lawyers, 
physicians, tradesmen, Brent But at present I will name 


only one, Richard Cranch,a man who had studied divinity, 
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and Jewish and Christian antiquities, more than any clergy- 
man now existing in New England. More than fift years 
ago, I read Dr. Clarke, Emlyn, and Dr. Waterland. o you 
expect, my dear Doctor, to teach me any thing new in favor 
of Athanasianism? There is, at present, existing in the world 
a Church Philosophic, as subtle, as learned, as hypocritical, as 
the Holy Roman Catholic, Apostolic, and G£cumenical Church. 
The Philosophical Church was originally English. Voltaire 
learned it from Lord Herbert, Hobbes, Morgan, Collins, Shafts- 
bury, Bolingbroke, &c. &c. &c. You may depend upon it, 
your exertions will promote the Church Philosophic, more than 
the Church Athanasian or Presbyterian. This and the coming 
age will not be ruled by inquisitions or Jesuits. The restora- 
tion of Napoleon has been caused by the resuscitation of in- 
quisitors and Jesuits. 
I am, and wish to be, your friend, 

Quincy, May 15th, 1815. Joun Apams.” 

Rev. Dr. Morse. 


LETTER II. 


Quincy, Jan. 21, 1823. 

“« Dear Sir,—I thank you for your kind letter of the 30th 
December, and above all for the gift of a precious volume. It 
isa chain of diamonds set in links of gold. I have never read 
or heard a volume of sermons better calculated or adapted to 
the age and country in which it was written. How different 
from the sermons I heard and read in the town of Worcester, 
from the year 1755 to 1758. As my destiny in life has been 
somewhat uncommon, I must beg pardon for indulging in a 
little egotism. I may say I was born and bred in the centre of 
theological and ecclesiastical controversy. A sermon of Mr. 
Bryant, minister of the parish, who lived on the spot now a 
part of the farm on which I live, occasioned the controversy 
between him and Mr. Niles, Mr. Porter, Mr. Bass, and many 
others; it broke out like the eruption of a volcano, and blaze 
with portentous aspect for many years. The death of Dr. 
Miller, the Episcopal minister of this town, produced the con- 
troversy between Dr. Mayhew and Mr. Apthorp, who were 
both so connected with this town, that they might almost be 
considered inhabitants of it. I may say that my eyes oe 
upon books of controversy between the parties of Mr. Buck- 


minster, and Mr. Mellen;—I became acquainted with Dyer, 
Doolittle, and Baldwin, three notable disputants. Mr. M‘Car- 
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ty, though a Calvinist, was not a bigot; but the town of Wor- 
cester was a scene of disputes all the time I was there. When 
I left, | entered into a scene of other disputations at the bar, 
and not long afterwards, disputations of another kind, in poli- 
tics. In later times J have lived with Atheists, Deists, Scep- 
tics; with Cardinals, Archbishops, Monks, Friars of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion; with Archbishops, Bishops, Deans and 
Priests of the Church of England; with Farmer, Price, Priest- 
ley, Kippis, Rees, Lindsey, Disney, and Jebb; with the English 
and Scottish clergy in Holland, and especially with Dr. Mac- 
lean, at the Hague. I have conversed freely with most of the 
sects in America, and have not been wholly inattentive to the 
writings and reasonings of all these denominations of Christians 
and philosophers ;— you may well suppose, then, that I have 
had controversy enough; but after all, I declare to you, that 
your twenty-nine sermons have expressed the result of all my 
reading, experience and reflection, in a manner more satisfac- 
tory to me than I could have done in the best days of my 
strength. 

“The most afflictive circumstances that | have witnessed in 
the lot of humanity, are the narrow views, the unsocial humors, 
the fastidious scorn, and repulsive temper of all denominations, 
excepting one. 

“1 cannot conclude this letter without adding an anecdote. 
One of the zealous mendicants for the contributions to the funds 
of Missionary Societies, called on a gentleman in Haverhill 
and requested his charity. The gentleman declined subscrib- 
ing, but added, that there are in and about the town of . 
nine Clergvmen, ministers of nine congregations, not one of 
whom lives on terms of civility with any other, will admit none 
other into his pulpit, nor be permitted to go into the pulpit of 
any other. Now if you will raise a fund to convert these nine 
Clergymen to Christianity, I will contribute as much as any 
other man. I am, with great esteem, your friend, 

Joun Apams.” 








The most approved teachers of wisdom in a human way, 
have required of their scholars, that to the end their mids 
might be capable of it, they should be purified from vice and 
wickedness. And it was Socrates custom, when any asked 
him a question, to ask them concerning their own qualities 
and way of life. 
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Art. 11—PATRIOTISM. 


It has often been remarked, that the constant changes of 
succession in republics is a serious evil, inasmuch as it con- 
tinually keeps the popular mind in a state of ferment, creates 
a vile spirit of partizanship, and jeopardizes the harmony, and 
of course the permanency, of this form of government. The 
quarrelling and mob-gathering in«ident to republics, are spoken 
of by our ae de over the water, as very disgusting ; and they 
always end with glorifying their incomparable constitution, 
just as the churchmen talk to Dissenters of their “ inimitable 
Liturgy.” Now we admit that we are sorely afflicted with 
the troubles our brethren so affectionately represent. Still, it 
seems to us, that though they do not trouble themselves about 
who shall be King, while we make a great stir every four years 
about who shall be President —yet thus far the advantage is 
clearly ours, since if they get a booby or a knave by accident, 
and this accident may happen through a long line of succession, 
they must abide by it during his natural life, and that of a vast 
many of his subjects; whereas, if we get a booby or a knave 
by choice, we can turn him out very speedily ; and if we suffer 
by such a grievous infliction once, we shall be more careful 
again, and thus it must be admitted we stand a fair chance in 
the course of our lives, of seeing many Presidents who are 
sensible and good men. Moreover, if our brethren do not 
quarrel about the choice of King, they are perpetually squab- 
bling about their ministers and their Members of Parliament— 
their political manifestoes are as scurrilous and violent as ours 
—his Majesty’s subjects do not behave any better at the hust- 
ings, and the popular candidates for their suffrages do not make 
any more decent or sensible speeches, than our stump-orators. 
Then they too, have their strikes, and their riots; and we are 
not of opinion, that a mob at Manchester or Birmingham, is a 
more gentlemanly or safe thing, than a mob at St. Louis or 
Baltimore. The truth is, that there is about as much popular 
excitement under one government as another. Much of itis 
purely animal excitement, and though we abhor mobs, yet we 
think that caucus-es, and hustings-meetings, where people and 
candidates can pour out all their self-glorying, are very 
moral safety-valves. This is our theory. Sometimes our 
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heart faints within us, when we hear of burning a convent, 
or burning a negro—yet when we look at England, and see 
them do as bad things there,— when we look at Ireland,* and 
hear the ministers of the established church who are quartered 
upon a —— peasantry complain, that they are threatened 
with violence, by muttered curses in the streets, and that they 
are obliged to fortify their dwellings with bullet-proof doors 
and shutters — we are reconciled to our own land. We thank 
God, and take courage. 

Still though the evils which our brethren point out are not 
peculiar to ourselves—yet they are very great evils, and every 
thing ought to be done which can be done, to cure them.— 
Many of our Republicans talk a great deal about Patriotism, 
and very foolish talk it is too. it is a superficial, indiscrimi- 
nate ebullition, about equality and liberty, which is just as 
patriotic, as the popular cry of hurrah! at a muster. 

We speak of Patriotism? What is it? Nota sentiment— 
not a feeling, but a collection of numberless virtues, which have 
long been growing in the heart, and are at Jength expressed if 
I may so say in that enlargement of the faculties, which embra- 
ces the largest community. It is not a feeling of pride in the 
occupancy of a particular territory, nor in a successful resis- 
tance of foreign domination, nor in an independent stand 
among the nations. Nor is it simply a pride in the institu- 
tions, and growing wealth and strength of the people. All 
this may only be a more successful indication of littleness of 
mind, and may exist without a single feeling of genuine love 
of country, and without the smallest disposition to cultivate a 
virtue, or lift a finger for its protection and happiness. Far 
different is this noble virtue—It is an easy and a oo business 
enough, to shout at what has been done, in what is doing by 
others—to place ourselves in the rank of a party, and throw 
our vote into the ballot box for a public officer. It is an easy 
thing to tell of wars with the Indians, the French, and the 
mother country, to boast of battles we never fought, and vic- 
tories we never won. It is an easy matter to catch the spirit 
of a fierce political newspaper, and retail its abuses of public 
men who must be denounced and vilified because they are not 
of our party. It is an easy thing to gather about us others like 
ourselves, and call loud talking and low conviviality patriot- 
ism. But such persons little think, how effectually they are 
thus unfitting themselves for every duty of good citizens, and 
losing ground which they may never recover. But there is a 





*See Edinburgh Review, for Feb. 1836—Article, ‘Meetings for the Irish Clergy.’ 
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patriotism which is helping on the best interests of the country 
by a quiet devotion to its private and social duties. The me- 
chanic who works industriously in his shop from morning till 
night, who is correct in his habits, courteous in his manners, 
and devout in his life, who gives his children a good education, 
who throws in his vote from principle and not from solicitation, 
not because he has a right to vote and his vote is as good as 
any body’s—this man is a genuine patriot, and a true disciple 
of Washington. 

It has finely been said of our Saviour whose life was the 
perfection of Patriotism, that “it was worthy the wisdom of 
our great Legislator to decline the express inculcation of this 
virtue as a distinct thing, but content himself with prescri- 
bing the virtues which are sure to develop it as far as is con- 
sistent with universal benevolence.”* And it is certainly true, 
that if a man will discharge the common duties of life well, 
the sphere of his benevolence will necessarily enlarge, and the 
little circle of his love, beginning at home, will widen and 
widen, till it embraces the whole nation—the whole world, 
I may say, in its circumference. 

It matters comparatively little what sort of civil government 
we are under, if we are not still more under the government 
of an intelligent, well regulated and virtuous public opinion. 
Men must be sensible not only that they have rights, they must 
understand what those rights are, and appreciate them, and 
they never will have an intelligent and just appreciation, till 
they have a fast love of truth, and a pure spirituality of mind. 
There must not only be an even balance of civil, but still more, 
an even balance of moral power running through society, from 
the highest man to the lowest, and giving to alla religious self- 
respect, and self-responsibility. We shall never see a govern- 
ment in its true glory, till we see this; and I have faith enough 
in human nature to believe that this is no dream, but that it is 
within the range of possibility. God help us, if it is not! Is 
the world improving, is education and religion on the ascend- 
ant, and shall they fail to achieve this most glorious triumph? 
We have had within a few years some fearful indications of 
what unlicensed popular will may do; and if the people are 
not well educated and virtuous, we shall be under the dominion 
of an ignorant, licentious, and fiercé Mob-ocracy. We shall 
have a government of the strongest, but not of the wisest and 


best. 
Besides, let us understand what our civil Constitution is- 





* Robert Hall. 
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It is merely the deliberate conclusions of intelligent and vir- 
tuous,minds, sanctioned by the people, ard administered by its 
agents. Its whole value then depends upon the character of 
those who shall come after them. We are very apt to regard 
the whole machinery of government, as something confined to 
particular spots, to our State and Congressional Legislatures. 
But government is not so simple a machine. And in taking 
this view, we commit the same mistake as one who imagines 
that the operations of an extensive manufactory are carried on 
by the huge wheels, which divert his attention from every 
thing else by their size and their noise ; but a skilful machinist 
would tell him, that some of the most valuable and efficient 
parts of the works were the little wheels, and delicate springs 
which are out of sight. And just so with this immense ma- 
chine of government, some of the noisiest and largest portions 
of it owe all their efficiency to those million little wheels, which 
are playing in every hamlet and houshold in the country. 
They owe it,in a word (I use the phrase in its legitimate sense) 
to the Sovereign people, and if the people are false to their 
trust, we must despair of the Republic. We fervently pray 
that the moral and intellectual riches of the West may equal 
the fertility of its soil, and its vast physical resources— that 
the character of its people may correspond to the grandeur of 
its noble rivers, and mighty forests. We want above all 
things, intellectual and moral power. These are in their very 
nature and essence strength. Combine these, and progress is 
sure; for there is not a privation, nor labor, nor enterprise, to 
which they are not equal. Their march is’as silent as gradual, 
as irresistible as the progress of vegetation. They oppose 
themselves to the concentrated strength of all other powers 
combined; and the case was never yet known in which they 
did not ultimately and gloriously triumph. Much has been 
said of the freedom of thought, feeling, and action of the West. 
It is true; and according to its developments will it prove a 
curse or a blessing. May the Valley of the Mississippi be the 
home of an intelligent and virtuous patriotism. There is noble 
promise. The West has already eloquence, thought, poetry, 
and a rich vein of mother-wit, which can make itself felt. But 
her golden fruit has not yet ripened, and if she is asked, where 
is your Literature? she may point to the future and say, It is 
there. Wait till the sun has gone down a few times more be- 
hind the mountains. Wait till the settler has laid aside his 
axe, and gathered about him the necessaries of life. Wait till 
her schools and colleges can send out their graduates, and her 
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children can cultivate letters as a pastime. Then will her 


sons of science and of song ; 
“In bright succession rise, her ornament 
And guard.” 
Alton, Illinois. e C. A. F. 





Art. 12.—THE COMET—A PARABLE. 


It was a beautiful summer’s evening. As we sat in the 
twilight, under the porch hung with honeysuckles, the stars 
softly glimmered through the tall poplar, the graceful elm, and 
the trembling acacia. “Come forth my children,” said my 
father, “and I will show you a new wonder. You shall be- 
come acquainted with another of God’s beautiful and marvel- 
lous works.” 

And we all ran eagerly forth, for to us the name of Gop was 
associated only with thoughts of beauty and excellence. We 
had been taught to see his hand in all those things which gave 
us pleasure, and our minds had been led up from our innocent 
enjoyments, by easy gradation, to the ever-flowing Fountain 
of life and happiness. And moreover, no sin had entered the 
garden, and no inward uneasiness led us to shrink away and 
hide ourselves from the presence of our heavenly Father. 

** Look up now, my children,” said our wise parent, as we 
stood under the deep dome, flickering with: million lights— 
‘“‘]ook up and say what you see.” 

Then we all looked up, and my eldest brother cried, “ I see a 
pale, clear stream of light, and at one end it seems twisted 
round a red ball. What is it, father ?” 

And all but myself answered, “ Oh, strange and glorious 
sight! Father, what is it?” 

Our father replied, “ It is a comet, my children. For many 
thousand years he rolls on his distant and lonely path, far from 
the company of the sweet glittering planets which cluster 
around our sun. He seems like a traveller lost in some vast 
wilderness, and pursuing an uncertain and hesitating way. 
But he is yet fastened to the sun by an invisible attraction, 
which after many ages will bring him back again, with the 
speed of a returning pilgrim, into the company of his sister 
spheres which journey ever, with harmonious tread, around 
the great orb. Even so does God keep his eyes upon the sin- 
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ner who has wandered far away from his presence; even so 
does he kindly draw him back with cords of love, till like the 
returning comet, he hastens home a penitent into the company 
of the servants of the must High.” 

As my father thus spoke, we looked steadfastly at the sky, 
and when he had ended, all but myself cried out, “Oh, how 
beautiful, how glorious !” 

But I could see nothing, though I strained my eyes to find 
the wonder. I saw nothing but a confused glimmering of 
light mingled with sparkling stars. I asked where it was, and 
all tried to point out the place, but still I could not see it. 
Then said they —“ You must see it —it is just in that spot to 
the “~ of the red star — how bright it is? Can you not see it 
now !” 

And I was silent, and grieved because all but I could see it. 
And at last, because I did not wish to be alone in my opinion, 
I said that I believed I saw it, though in truth I only saw the 
same pale light as at first. 

Long did this first falsehood lie heavy on my heart. For I 
had been taught never to debase myself by any false word, 
and never had denied my faults to escape punishment. But 
now what the desire of praise and fear of blame could not do, 
the love of sympathy had done, and I went to my bed that 
night a self-condemned liar. 

Years have passed by since that evening, and the Comet 
has departed again upon its course of ages, but the lesson of 
remorse remains. I have learnt that we must not give up our 
convictions of truth even through sympathy with friends, out 
of respect for the wise, or reverence for the good. We must 
not leave the simple and direct path of truth, even though the 
kindest feelings seem to beckon us frem it. We must not ne- 
glect the conviction which God stamps deep in our mind’s in- 
most chamber. We must be faithful to our own conscience, 
our own understanding, our own knowledge. For this end 
we were born, to bear witness to the truth, not the truth which 
another man sees, but the truth which we see ourselves. Not 
dogmatically, nor insolently, nor conceitedly; but mildly, pa- 
tiently, and firmly. ! 

And if a doctrine or opinion seems to me to be true, I will 
not say that I think it false, though all the wise and the good, 
the many and the great, deny and condemn it. My convic- 
tion may be wrong, but if I have it, I will not pretend that I 
have it not. 

And though all whom I Jove and revere unite in crying out 
together, * What a glorious doctrine is this— what a shining 
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truth! How it blazes upon the Heaven of faith like a star!” 
If I do not see it, I will not say that I see it. 1 will look, and 
be silent, and try to see it, but I will not join in the cry— 
“ What a glorious, what a divine doctrine! ” IT will not speak 
words of wind, or utter that with the lips in which the heart 
has no share. It may be that my eye is dim, or its pupil unfit 
to pierce the depths of the Heavens. If so, not to see will not 
be reckoned against me as a crime, but to pretend to see would 
be a baseness. Innocent unbelief is better than a hypocritical 
assent to the subjimest verity. J. F.C. 





Art. 13.—EXTRACTS FROM BROWNSON’S NEW VIEWS. 


{ We are sure our readers will be pleased at seeing some fur- 
ther extracts from Mr. Brownson’s book. Even those who 
have read the book will not dislike to read these passages again. 
To our thinking they are full of energy, clearness and point. } 


CALVINISM. 


“In the opinion of the Calvinist, the world lies under the curse 
of the Almighty. It is a wretched land, a vale of tears, of disease 
and death. There is no happiness below. It is vam, almost im- 
pious, to wish it till death comes to release us from the infirmities 
of the flesh. As long as we live we sin; we must carry about a 
weary load, an overwhelming burthen, a body of death. Man is a 
poor, depraved creature. He is smitten with a curse, and the 
curse spreads over his whole nature. There is nothing good with- 
inhim. Of himself he can obtain, he can do, nothing good. He is 
unclean in the sight of God. His sacrifices are an abomination, 
and his holiest prayers are sinful. His will is perverted ; his affec- 
tions are all on the side of evil; his reason is deprived of its light, 
it is blind and impotent, and will lead those who trust in its guid- 
ance down to hell. 

“ By its doctrine of ‘ Foreordination, Calvinism annihilates man. 
it allows him no independent causality. It permits him to move 
only as a pre-ordaining and irresistible will moves him. It makes 
him a thing, not a person, with properties but without faculties or 
rights. Whatever his destiny, however cruel, he has no right to 
complain. Spirit is absolute, and has the right to receive him into 
blessedness or send him away into everlasting punishment, without 
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any regard to his own wishes, merit or demerit. Hence Calvinists 
always give supremacy to the Spiritual order. ‘They fled from En- 
gland to this then wilderness world, because they would not conform 
to a Church established by the state ; and when here, they consti- 
tuted the Church superior to the state. In theory ‘the ‘Pilgrims 
made the state a mere function of the Church. In order to be a 
citizen, it was necessary that one should first be a church member. 
And for the last twenty years the great body of Calvinists through- 
out our whole country have been exerting all their skill and influ- 
ence to raise the Church to that eminence from which it may over- 
look the state, control its deliberations and decide its measures. 

“His doctrine of ‘ hereditary total Depravity’ has always com- 
pelled the Calvinist to reject Reason and to rely on Authority—to 
seek faith, not conviction. Protestant influences prevent him in 
. these days from submitting to an infallible Pope, but he indemnifies 
himself by infallible creeds, councils, synods and assemblies. Or 
if these fail him, he can ascribe infallibility to the ‘ written word.’ 
Always does he prohibit himself the free exercise of his own under- 
standing, and prescribe bounds beyond which reason and reasoning 
inust nat venture. 

“ By the dogma of Christ’s vicarious death, he takes his stand de- 
cidedly with Spiritualism, denies the Atonement, loses sight of the 
Mediator, and rejects the God-Man. He cannot then build the new 
Church, the Church truly universal and eternal. It is in vain that 
we ask him to destroy all antagonism. He does not even wish to 
do it; before the foundations of the world, its.origin and eternity 
were decreed. God and the devil, the saint and the sinner, in his 
estimation, are alike immortal.” 


UNIVERSALISM. 


“Universalism would seem to a superficial observer to be what 
we need. Its friends call it the doctrine of universal reconciliation, 
and they group around the love of God that which constitutes the 
real harmony and unity of creation. But Universalists do not un- 
derstand themselves. ‘They have a vague sense of the truth, but 
not a clear perception of it. As soon as they begin to explain them- 
selves, they file off either to the ranks of Spiritualism, or of Mate- 
rialism. 

“The larger number of Universalists, among whom is, or was, 
the chief of the sect, contend that all sin originates in the flesh, and 
must end with it. The flesh ends at death, when it is deposited in 
the tomb ; therefore, ‘ he that is dead is freed from sin.’ Sin is the 
cause of all suffering; when sin ends, suffering ends. Sin ends at 
death, and therefore after death no enna but universal happi- 
ness. 


“This doctrine is as decidedly Spiritualiom as Oriental Spiritual- 
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ism itself. If the body be the cause of all sin, it certainly deserves 
no respect. It is a vile thing, and should be despised, mortified, 
punished, annihilated. U niversalists do not draw this inference, but 
they avoid it only by really denying that there is any sin, or at 
least by considering the consequences of sin of too little importance 
to be dreaded. 

The body, however, according to this doctrine, is a curse. Man 
would be better off without it than he is with it. It deserves nothing 
on its own account. Wherefore then shall I labor to make it com- 
fortable? I shall be released from it to-morrow, and enter into a 
world of unutterable joy. Let my lodging to-night be on the bare 
ground, in the open air, destitute of a few conveniences, what im- 
ports it? Can I not afford to forego a pleasant lodging for one 
night, since | am ever after to be filled and overflowing with blessed- 
ness? Universalism, then, according to this exposition of it, must . 
inevitably lead to neglect of the material order. Its legitimate re- 
sult would be, not licentiousness, but a dreaming, contemplative life, 
wasting itself away in idleness, watching the motion of the sun, and 
wishing it to move faster, so that we may be the sooner translated 
from this miserable world, where nothing is worth laboring for, to 
our Father’s kingdom where is music and dancing, songs and feast- 
ing for ever and ever. 

“ Universalists have, however, existing side by side with this ex- 
clusive Spiritualism, some strong tendencies to Materialism. Spi- 
ritualism and Materialism are nearly balanced in their minds, and 
constitute, not a union of spirit and matter, but a parallelism which 
has no tendency to union. But when the true doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is proclaimed, Universalists will be among the first believers. 
None will rejoice more than they, to see the new Church rise from 
the ruins of the old, and none will attend more readily or with more 


zeal at its consecration.” 
UNITARIANISM, 


* Unitarianism belongs to the material order. It is the last word 
of Protestantism, before Protestantism breaks entirely with the 
Past. It is the point towards which all Protestant sects converge 
in proportion as they gain upon their reminiscences. Every con- 
sistent Protestant Christian must be a Unitarian. Unitarianism ele- 
vates man; it preaches morality; it vindicates the rights of the 
mind, accepts and uses the reason, contends for civil freedom, and 
is social, charitable and humane. It saves the Son of man, but 
sometimes loses the Son of God. 

“ But it is from the Unitarians that must come out the doctrine of 
universal reconciliation; for they are the. only denomination in 
Christendom that labors to rest religious faith on rational convic- 
tion; that seeks to substitute reason for authority, to harmonize re- 
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ligion and science, or that has the requisite union of piety and men- 
tal freedom, to elaborate the doctrine which is to realize the Atone- 
ment. ‘The orthodox, as they are called, are disturbed by their 
memory. ‘Their faces are on the back side of their heads. ‘They 
have zeal, energy, perseverance, but their ideas belong to the past. 
The Universalists can do nothing till some one arises to give them 
a philosophy. They must comprehend their instincts, before they 
can give to their doctrine of reconciliation that character which will 
adapt it to the wants of entire Humanity. 

“But Unitarians are every day breaking away more and more 
from tradition, and every day making new progress in the creation 
of a philosophy which explains Humanity, determines its wants 
and the means of supplying them. Mind at this moment is ex- 
tremely active among them, and as it can act freely it will most 
certainly elaborate the great doctrine required. ‘They began in 
Rationalism. Their earlier doctrines were dry and cold. And this 
was necessary. ‘They were called at first to a work of destruction. 
They were under the necessity of clearing away the rubbish of the 
old Church, before they could obtain a site whereon to erect the 
new one. The Unitarian preacher was under the necessity of rais- 
ing a stern and commanding voice in the wilderness, “ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” He raised that 
voice, and the chief Priests and Pharisees in modern Judea heard 
and trembled, and some have gone forth to be baptised. ‘The Uni- 
tarian has baptised them with water unto repentance, but he has 
borne witness that a mightier than he shall come after him, who 
shall baptise them with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 

“ When the Unitarian appeared, there was on this whole earth 
no spot for the Temple of the living God, the temple of Reason, 
Love and Peace. Forsucha spot he contended. He has obtained 
it. He has begun the Temple ; its foundations already appear, and 
although the workmen must yet work with their arms in one hand, 
he will see it completed, consecrated, and filled with the glory of 
the Lord.” 


DR. CHANNING. 


“The representative of this union here is a body of individuals 
rather than a single individual. The many with us are every thing, 
the individual almost nothing. One man, however, stands out from 
this body, a more perfect type of the synthesis of Eclecticism and 
inspiration than any one else. I need not name him. Philosophers 
consult him, and the people hear his voice and follow him. His 
connexion with a particular denomination may have exposed him 
to some unfriendly criticism, but he is in truth one of the most 
popular men of the age. His voice finds a response in the mind 
and in the heart of Humanity. 
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“ His active career commenced with the new century, in the place 
where it should, and in the only place where it could,— in the place 
where a Republic had been born and Liberty had received her 
grandest developments and her surest safeguards. There he has 
continued, and there he has been foremost in laying the foundation 
of that new Church which will soon rise to greet the morning ray, 
and in which a glad voice will chant the hymn of peace to the even- 
ing sun. Few men are so remarkable for their union of deep seli- 
gious feeling with sound reflection, of sobriety with popular enthu- 
siasm. He reveres God and he reverences man. When he speaks 
he convinces and kindles. 

“ When Rationalism was attacked he appeared in its defence and 
proclaimed, in a language which still rings in our ears, the impre- 
scriptible rights of the mind. — After the first shock of the war upon 
Rationalism had been met, and a momentary truce tacitly declared, 
he brought out in an Ordination Sermon the great truth which de- 
stroys all antagonism and realizes the Atonement. In that Sermon 
—the most remarkable since the Sermon on the Mount—he dis- 
tinctly recognizes and triumphantly vindicates the God-Man. ‘In 
ourselves are the elements of the Divinity. God then does not sus- 
tain a figurative resemblance to man. It is the resemblance of a 
parent to a child, rHE LIKENESS OF A KINDRED NATURE.’ In this 
sublime declaration the Son of God is owned. Humanity, after so 
many years of vain search for a Father, finds itself here openly pro- 
claimed the true child of God.” 





The poet, that beautified the sect, that was otherwise infe- 
rior to the rest, saith yet excellently well, “ It is a pleasure to 
stand upon the shore and to see ships tossed upon the sea; a 
pleasure to stand in the windows of a castle and to see a battle 
and the adventures thereof below: but no pleasure is compara- 
ble to standing upon the vantage ground of truth (a hill not to 
be commanded and where the air is always clear and serene) 
to see the errors and wanderings and mists and tempests in the 
vale below ;” so always, that this prospect be with pity and 
not with swelling or pride. Certainly it is Heaven upon earth 
to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in providence and 
turn upon the poles of truth.— Bacon. 
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Schiller’s Philosophical Letters. 


Art. 14.—SCHILLER'S PHILOSOPHICAL LETTERS. 
PANT II. 


[ We give here the remainder of the philosophical letters of the 
German poet Schiller. ‘To many of our readers it may be interest- 
ing to become acquainted with prose writings on subjects of meta- 
physical and moral philosophy by one who was, without contro- 
versy, the greatest tragedian of the century. It may perhaps be 
well to say that we consider this rather as a good specimen of pow- 
erful thinking and writing, than as containing results or opinions 
which we would either agree with or recommend. Indeed Schiller 
did not, himself, hold all these opinions—he gives them as the 
speculations of an ardent youth, in which gold and dross are plenti- 
fully mingled together. It should be read as a fine poem.—Ep.} 


JULIUS TO RAPHAEL. 


This morning I rummaged among my papers. I found again 
a lost essay, composed in those happy hours of my youthful 
inspiration. Raphael, how entirely different does it all now 
appear tome. Itis the pasteboard scenery of the theatre after 


the illumination is gone. My heart sought for a philosophy, 
and fancy substituted her dreams. The most ardent was the 
true one to me. 

I searched after the laws of the soul—lI soared to the infi- 
nite, but I forgot to demonstrate that it really exists. A bold 
attack from the materialist destroys my creation. 

You will read through this fragment, my Raphael. May 
you be able to kindle again the dead sparks of my enthusiasm, 
to reconcile me again with my genius; but my pride has sunk 
so low, that even Raphael’s praise can scarcely call it up again. 


THEOSOPHY OF JULIUS. 


THE WORLD AND THE THINKING BEING. 


The universe isa thought of God. After this ideal spiritual- 
picture had stepped forth into real existence, and the new born 
world had filled up the outline of its Creator, (suffer me to use 
this human image,) it became the business of every thinking 
being to find again in this present whole the first design, to 
seek out the purpose of the machine, the unity in the con- 
nexion, the laws in the phenomena, and to trace the building 
backwards to its plan. Thus there is for me but one thing 
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apparent in Nature, its intelligent author. The great con- 
nexion of things which we name the world, is worthy of my 
attention only on that account—that it is present to point out 
to me symbolically the various manifestations of that being. 
All within me and without me is only a hieroglyph of a power 
which resembles myself. The laws of Nature are the cyphers 
which the thinking being arranges together, to make himself 
comprehended by other thinking beings—the alphabet, by 
means of which all souls converse with the most perfect soul 
and with each other. Harmony, truth, order, beauty, excel- 
lence, give me joy because they remove me into the active 
position of their creator, of their possessor; because they be- 
tray to me the presence of a reasoning, feeling being, and 
cause me to suspect my relationship to this being. A new 
discovery in this empire of truth, Gravitation, the circulation 
of the blood, the system of Nature of Linneus, concern me 
originally in the same manner as an antique dug up in Hercu- 
laneum— both are only shadows of Soul, and give me new ac- 
quaintance with a being like myself. 1 commune with the 
Infinite through the instrumentality of Nature, through the 
world’s history —I read the soul of the artist in his Apollo. 

Will you be convinced of this, my Raphael? Then search 
and inquire among your past experiences. Every state of the 
human soul has always a parable in the physical creation by 
which it is indicated, and not only artists and poets, but even 
the most abstract reasoners have made drafts on this rich maga- 
zine. Violent activity we name fire; Time is a stream which 
rolls rapidly away; Eternity is a circle; a Secret veils itself in 
midnight, and Truth dwells in the sunbeams. Yes, I begin to 
believe that the future fate of the human soul lies before us 
predicted in the dark oracle of the material creation. Each 
coming spring which impels the shoots of the plants out of the 
bosom of the earth, throws light for me upon the dark riddle of 
death, and contradicts my painful apprehension of an eternal 
sleep. The swallows which we find stiffened in the winter 
and see come to life again in the spring, the dead caterpillar 
which soars in new youth into the air as a butterfly, afford us 
a striking metaphor of our immortality. 

How worthy of attention has every thing become to me. 
Now, Raphael, every thing is peopled around me. There are © 
for me in all nature no more solitudes. Where I discover 2 — 


body, there I forebode a spirit. Where I observe motion, there 
I divine a thought; 


“‘ Where no corpse rests, and life cannot return,” 
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even there the Almighty speaks to me through his works, and 
thus I understand the doctrine of an omnipresent God. 


IDEA. 


All souls are attracted by perfection. All—there are diver- 
sities here but no entire exception— all strive after a state of 
the highest free manifestation of their powers, all possess the 
common impulse to extend their activity, to draw to them- 
selves, to collect in themselves, to make their own every thing 
which they recognize as good, as excellent, as charming. 
Contemplation of the beautiful, of the true, of the excellent, is 
a momentary taking possession of these qualities. Whatever 
situation we perceive, into this we step ourselves. In the mo- 
ment in which we think of it we are proprietors of a virtue, 
authors of an action, discoverers of a truth, possessors of a fe- 
licity. We ourselves become the object which we perceive. 
Confuse me here by no equivocal smile, my Raphael— this sup- 
position is the foundation whereon | base all that follows, and 
we must agree upon it, before I have courage to complete my 
building. 

Something of this sort the inner feeling tells to every one. 
When for example, we admire an action of magnanimity, of 
valour, of wisdom, does not a secret consciousness arise in our 
hearts that we are capable of doing the like. Did not the deep 
red which colored our cheeks while we listened to such a his- 
tory, betray that our modesty anticipated the admiration we 
should receive ’—that we are embarrassed at the praise which 
the ennobling of our natures must win for us? Yes, our bodies 
themselves assume at such moments the attributes of the actors 
of these deeds, and show openly that our souls have passed 
over into their situation. When present, Raphael, where a 
magnanimous action was related before a numerous assembly, 
did you not observe in the relator that he himself expected the 
praise, he himself appropriated the honour which was paid to 
his hero—and if you yourself was the narrator, did you never 
surprise your own heart in this happy self-deception? You 
have instances, Raphael, of the violence with which I can con- 
tend even with my heart’s friend for the reading of a fine an- 
ecdote, or excellent story, and my heart has readily confessed 
to me that it grudged you then only the laurel which is trans- 
ferred from the author to the reader. A quick and inward 
taste for virtue, therefore, generally passes for a great talent 
for virtue, as on the contrary one has no scruple in doubting 
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the heart of a man, whose head comprehends slowly and with 
difficulty moral beauty. 

Do not object to me that the lively perception of an excel- 
lence is often found connected with the opposite crimes, that 
even the villain has often fits of high admiration for the noble, 
that at times even the weak are fired with enthusiasm for high 
herculean greatness. I know, for example, that our peter tee 
Haller, who unmasked with such manliness the revered nothing 
of empty honors, to whose philosophic grandeur I paid so much 
admiration; that even he was not able to despise the yet vainer 
honor of a knightly star which in fact degraded his greatness. 
I am persuaded that in the happy moment of the Ideal, the 
Artist, the Philosopher and the Poet, are really the great and 
good men whose image they delineate — but this ennobling of 
the spirit is with many only an unnatural situation (condition), 
excited powerfully by a more violent agitation of the blood, a 
higher flight of fancy, but which on that very account is 
as fleeting as every other delusion, and leaves the heart after- 

ward more weak, and a prey to the arbitrary despotism 
of lower passions. More weak, I say—for general experience 
teaches that the relapsing criminal is always the most des- 
perate, that the renegadoes from virtue go from the burden- 
some constraint of repentance into the arms of vice with so 
much the more hearty relish. 

I wished to prove, my Raphael, that when we feel the con- 
dition of another, it is our own; that the perfection becomes 
our own in the moment when we excite in ourselves a repre- 
sentation of it; that our delight in truth, beauty and virtue, 
resolves itself finally into a consciousness of personal elevation, 
personal enrichment; and | think I have proved it. 

We have conceptions of the wisdom of the Most High, of 
his goodness, of his justice— but none of his gmnipotence. To 
paint out his omnipotence, we assist ourselves by a piecemeal 
representation of three successions: Nothing; His will, and 
Something. It is desolate and dark —God says, Light, and it 
becomes light. Had we a real idea of his acting omnipotence, 
we should be creators like himself. 

Each perfection therefore which I perceive, becomes my 
own; it gives me joy because it is my own; I desire it because 
I love myself. Perfection in nature is no quality of matter, 
but of spirit. All spirits are happy through their perfection. 
I desire the happiness of all spirits becanse I love myself. The 
happiness which I represent to myself becomes my happiness, 
and therefore imposes on me the obligation of exciting, multi- 
plying, exalting these representations— therefore obliges me 
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to dispense happiness around me. Whatever beauty, what- 
ever excellence, whatever enjoyment | produce out of myself, 
[ produce within myself. Whatever I eo or destroy, I 
neglect in myself. 1 desire the happiness of others, because | 
desire my own. Desire of the happiness of others, we call 
Benevolence. 


LOVE. 


Now, dearest Raphael, let me look around. The summit is 
reached; the mist has dispersed; I stand in the midst of im- 
mensity as in a’ blooming landscape. <A purer sunlight has 
refined all my ideas. 

Love, therefore—the most beautiful phenomenon in ani- 
mated creation, the all-powerful magnet in the spirit world, 
the fountain of devotion and of loftiest virtue — Love is on] 
the reflection of this single power, an attraction toward rm 
lence, founded on a momentary deception of personality, a 
change of identity. 

If I hate, I take something from myself; if I love, 1 become 
so much the richer by what I love. Forgiveness is the re- 
covery of an alienated possession — misanthropy a protracted 
suicide; egotism the greatest poverty of a created being. 

When Raphael turned away from my last embrace, then my 
soul was torn asunder, and I mourned the loss of my most 
lovely half. On that blessed evening—thou knowest it — 
when our souls met for the first time in ardent contact, when 
all thy great feelings became mine, I only made good my last- 
ing claim to thy excellence —and was prouder of loving thee 


than of being loved by thee, for the first had transformed me 
into Raphael. 
* * * i * * * * 
Love has not place between souls of the same tones, but of 
harmonious tones. Lovers 


* — ‘“ Are formed as notes of music are 
For one another, though dissimilar, 
Such difference without discord, as can make 
The sweetest sounds.” 


With pleasure I recognize my sensations again in the mirror 
of thine, but with a fiery thirst I swallow the higher ones 
which are wanting in me. One rule governs friendship and 
love. The soft Desdemona loves her Othello for the dangers 

* [Schiller does not quote this, but would have done so, I am persuaded, had it 
been written. ] 
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which he had dared; the manly Othello loves her for the sake 
of the tears which she shed for him. 

These are moments in life in which we are disposed to press 
to our bosom every flower and every distant star, every worm 
and every prized higher spirit—an entrance of the whole na- 
ture, like that of ow Love—Raphael, you understand me. The 
man who has gone so far as to decypher all beauty and gran- 
deur in the smallest and greatest things-of Nature, and in this 
variety to detect the great unity, is always advanced much 
nearer to the divinity. The whole creation melts into his in- 
dividuality. If every man loved all men, then each individual 
would possess the world. 

The philosophy of our times, I fear, contradicts this doctrine. 
Many of our thinking heads have undertaken to sneer away 
this heavenly impulse from the human soul, to efface the stamp 
of divinity, and to dissolve this energy, this noble enthusiasm 
in the cold, life-killing breath of a narrow-minded indifference. 
In servile consciousness of their own unworthiness, they have 
agreed with the dangerous foe of benevolence, selfishness, to 
explain away a phenomenon that was too divine for their con- 
tracted heart. Out of a thirsty egotism they have spun out 
their comfortless theories, and made their own narrowness the 
scale of their creator—degenerate slaves, who amidst the 
sound of their fetters defame freedom. Swift, who abused 
folly till he defamed humanity, and who wrote his own name 
first on the pillory which he built for the whole human race, 
Swift himself could not strike human nature so deadly a blow 
as these-dangerous thinkers, who adorn selfishness with great 
expenditure of acuteness and genius, and ennoble it into a 
system. 

Why should the whole race suffer because some of its mem- 
bers deny that they are worthy? 

I freely confess it, I believe in the reality of a disinterested 
love. Iam lost if it is not so; 1 renounce the Deity, Immor- 
tality and Virtue. I have no longer any proofs for these hopes, 
if I cease believing in Love. A soul which only loves itself 
is an atom swimming in the immeasurable void of space. 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 


But Love has produced effects which seem to contradict its 
nature. 

It is conceivable that I increase my own happiness through 
a sacrifice which I make to that of another— but can it be so 
if this sacrifice is my life? And history has examples of such 
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sacrifices; and I feel it vividly, that it would cost me nothing 
to die for the safety of Raphael. Now is it possible for us to 
consider death as a means of increasing the sum of our enjoy- 
ments? How can the extinction of my existence comport 
with the enrichment of my being. 

The supposition of an immortality explains this difficulty, 
but it also destroys entirely the chief beauty of the phenome- 
non. The consideration of a remunerative future, excludes 
Love. There must be a virtue which exists also without a 
’ faith in immortality, which, even at danger of annihilation, ef- 
fects the same sacrifice. 

It is in truth a great ennobling of the human soul, to sacri- 
fice a present to an eternal advantage ; it is the noblest step-of 
Egoism ; but Egoism and Love divide Humanity into two most 
unlike races, whose limits never run into each other. Egoism 
fixes its centre in itself; Love places it out of itself in the axis 
of the eternal whole. Love aims at union; Egoism is solitude. 
Love is the popular ruler of a flourishing free state ; Egoeism a 
despot in a desolated region. Egoism sows for gratitude ; 
Love for ingratitude. Love gives; Egoism lends. It is the 
same before the judgment seat of Truth, whether it is for the 
enjoyment of the succeeding moment, or the prospect of a 
martyr’s crown, the same thing whether the payment falls in 
this life or the next. 

Imagine some truth, my Raphael, which will benefit the 
whole race of men to the furthest centuries; add that this truth 
condemns its avower to death; that this truth can only be 
proved, only believed by his dying. Think then of a man 
with the clear comprehensive sunglance of genius, with the 
flaming staff of Inspiration, with the perfect elevated disposi- 
tion for Love. Let the complete ideal of that great effect arise 
—let all the happiness which he can-create pass before him in 
dim vision——-let the present and the future crowd together at 
the same time in his soul;—and now answer me, does this 
man need the revelation of a future life? 

The sum of all these feelings will be confounded with his 
personality, will flow together in union with his J. The human 
race, of which he thinks, he becomes. It is a body into which 
his life, forgotten and unnecessary, swims like a blood drop — 
how readily will he shed it for the health of the whole ! 


GOD. 


All perfections in the universe are ynitedin God. God and 
Nature are two vast essences, each perfect in itself. 
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The whole sum of harmonious activity which exists united 
in the Divine essence, is in Nature separated in innumerable 
degrees, orders, and steps. Nature (suffer me this figurative 
expression) nature is an infinitely divided God. 

As the white ray of light is separated by the prism into seven 
darker beams, so has the divine £ divided himself into count- 
less feeling beings. As seven darker beams melt together 
again into one clear ray of light, so from the union of all these 
beings would issue a divine being. The existing form of the 
frame of nature is the optical glass, and all the activity of 
spirits only an unending play of colours of that single divine 
beam. When the Almighty wills to break to pieces this prism, 
then the barrier is destroyed between himself and the world. 
All spirits would sink into the Infinite Spirit, all accords flow 
together into one harmony, all brooks disappear in one ocean. 

The attraction of the elements brought about the material 
form of nature. The attraction of the soul multiplied and in- 
creased to infinity, must at last lead to the destruction of that 
separation, or (may I say it, Raphael?) produce God. Such 
an attraction is love. 

* Love therefore, my Raphael, is the ladder by which we 
climb up to a resemblance with God. Without declaring it, 
unconsciously, we aim at this, * * * * * *#* 
Suffer me, dear friend of my soul, suffer me to add also my 
own to the widely scattered cobwebs of human wisdom. The 
sun’s image paints itself one way in the dew drop of the morn- 
ing, another in the majestic mirror of the earth-girdling ocean. 
But shame on the dark clouded pool that never reflects it. 
Millions of plants drink of the four elements of nature. A 
magazine stands open to all; but they mingle their beverage 
in a million-fold variety, with a miilion-fold variety they re- 
produce it. The beautiful variety announces a rich lord of 
this house. There are four elements of which all spirits drink, 
—I, Nature, God, and The Future. All combine them with 
million-fold varieties, with a million-fold variety all reproduce 
them, but there is one truth which runs like a fixed common 
axis through all religions and all systems. “Elevate yourself 
toward the God in whom you believe.” 


RAPHAEL TO JULIUS. 
It would in truth be unfortunate, Julius, if there were no 
other means of giving you peace than to re-establish your faith 


* “ The spirit-of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God.” 
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in the first result of your reflections. 1 have found again with 
inward pleasure in your papers, those ideas which I had seen 
unfold in you. They are worthy of a soul like yours, but here 
you must not and cannot remain. There are pleasures for 
every age, and joys for each step of spiritual progress. 

Difficult indeed must it be to you to separate yourself from 
a system which was created so entirely to satisfy the wants of 
your heart. No other, 1 will venture to say, will ever again 
strike such deep roots in your heart, and perhaps you needed 
only to be left altogether to yourself to be sooner or later 
reconciled to your favorite ideas. You would soon perceive 
the weakness of the opposite theories, and then in an equal 
absence of demonstration, prefer the most desirable, or perhaps 
seek out arguments by which to rescue its essential parts, 
though obliged to relinquish some of your bolder assertions. 

But all this does not enter into my plan. You must attain 
a higher freedom of spirit, where you will no longer need such 
aids. This is truly not the work of a moment. The usual 
aim of our earliest culture is the subjection of the spirit, and 
of all the artificial results of education this is always first at- 
tained. Even you, with all the elasticity of your character, 
appeared destined to a willing subjection under the dominion 
of the opinions of a thousand others, and this state of nonage 
might last so much the longer with you the less you felt its 
pressure. Head and Heart stood with you in the closest con- 
nexion. The doctrine was valuable to you on account of the 
teacher. You were soon able to discover an interesting side 
to it, to ennoble it according to the wants of your heart, and 
to pacify yourself by resignation as to the points which must 
offend you. Attacks on such opinions you despised as the vile 
revenge of a slavish soul on the rod of its task master; you 
a in your fetters, which you believed that you wore from 
ree choice, 

So I found you, and it was a mournful sight to me to see 
you so often in the midst of the enjoyments of your most 
blooming life, and action of your noblest powers, hemmed in 
by galling prejudices. The agp with which you acted 
out your convictions, and the strength of soul which made 
every sacrifice easy to you, doubled the limitations of your ac- 
tivity and your joys. At that time I determined to frustrate 
the ignorant efforts which had sought to mould a soul like 
yours into the shape of every day minds. Every thing de- 
pended on making you attentive to the value of independent 
thought, and to inspire you with confidence in your own 
powers. The issue of your first attempts favored my design. 
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Your fancy was in truth more active in it than your judgment. 
Your imagination repaid you.sooner for the loss of your dear- 
est convictions, than you could expect from the snail-pace of 
cold-blooded inquiries that ascend step by step from the known 
to the unknown. But this enthusiastic system gave you your 
first enjoyment in this new field of activity, and I was very 
careful not to destroy a beneficial enthusiasm which caused the 
development of your noblest tendencies. But the scene has 
now altered. A return under the guardianship of your child- 
hood is for ever barred. Your way lies onward, and you no 
longer need protection. 

You must not be surprised that a system like yours cannot 
stand the test of a rigorous criticism. Ail attempts of this sort, 
which resemble yours in boldness and extent of compass, have 
no different fate. Nothing too was more natural than that 
your philosophic career should begin with you in particular as 
with men in general. The first object, to which the human 
spirit of inquiry applies itself, has always been —THE UNIVERsE. 
Hypothesis on the origin of the world, and the connexion of 
its parts, had for centuries busied the greatest thinkers, when 
Socrates brought down the philosophy of his time from heaven 
to earth. But the limits of the Wisdom of Life were too nar- 
row for the proud aspirations of his followers. New systems 
arose from the ruins of the old. The scrutiny of later ages 
has traversed the unbounded field of possible answers to each 
of the perpetually recurring questions about the secret myste- 
ries of nature, that may be unveiled by no humaneffort. Some 
succeeded even in giving to the results of their reflections a 
coloring of precision, completeness and evidence. There are 
a variety of juggler’s arts by which weak reason seeks to 
avoid the disgrace of not being able to overstep the bounds of 
human nature in extending its knowledge. At one time we 
believe that we have discovered new truths, when we have 
reduced an idea into the particular ingredients out of which it 
was first arbitrarily formed. Now, an unperceived assump- 
tion serves as the groundwork of a chain of conclusions, whose 
chasms one knows how slily to conceal, and the results are ad- 
mired as lofty wisdom. Now, partial experiments are heaped 
together to support an hypothesis, and the opposite phenome- 
na are not mentioned, or the signification of words is altered 
to suit the purpose of the argument. And these are not sim- 
ply the juggleries of the philosophic charlatan to delude the 
public. The fairest, most unbiassed seeker, often unconscious- 
ly uses the same methods to quiet his thirst for knowledge, 
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when he once steps out of the sphere in which alone his reason 
can enjoy its activity consistently with sound conclusions. 

After what you formerly heard from me, Julius, these decla- 
rations must not a little surprise you; and nevertheless they 
are not the productions of an irresolute temper. I can give 
you an account of the grounds on which they rest, but in order 
to do this I must first go through a rather dry discussion on 
the nature of human knowledge, which I had rather postpone 
for a time, till you come to feel a need of it. Youare yet not 
in that frame of mind in which the humiliating truths respect- 
ing the confines of human science can be interesting to you. 
First put to the proof the system which has supplanted with 
you yourown. Try it with an equal impartiality and rigor. 
Deal in the same way with other systems with which you 
have become lately acquainted, anieilt none of all completely 
meets your demands, then wil] the question be forced upon 
you— whether these demands themselves were really equi- 
table. 

“ A sad consolation,” you will say; “ Resignation then is my 
only hepe after so many gorgeous visions? Was it after all 
worth while to challenge me to the full use of my reason, in 
order immediately to set bounds to it? Must I have become 
acquainted witha higher enjoyment only doubly to feel the 
sadness of my imprisonment?!” 

And yet it is this very feeling of dejection which I would 
fain suppress in you. My aim is to destroy in you all that 
hinders you from the full enjoyment of your being —to vivify 
in you the seed of that higher inspiration, the consciousness of 
the nobility of your soul. You are roused from. the slumber 
in which you was rocked by your slavery under foreign opi- 
nions. But you will never attain the degree of greatness to 
which you are destined, if you wasté your powers in striving 
after an unattainable object. Until now this might be ’per- 
mitted, and it was the natural, consequence of your newly ac- 
quired freedom. The ideas which have thus far principally 
busied you, must necessarily have given the first direction to 
the activity of your spirit. Whether these are the most pro- 
ductive among all possible ones, your own experience would 
have taught you sooner or later. My business was only to 
hasten this epoch as far as was in my power. 

It is a common prejudice to value the greatness of men ac- 
cording to the material on which they are — not ac- 
cording to the skill with which they fashion it. But a higher 
being surely knows the glory of perfection even in the smallest 
sphere, though on the contrary he Jooks down with pity on the 
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vain attempt to survey the universe with insect-eyes. Among 
all the ideas which are contained in your essay, I can therefore 
at least grant the proposition that it is the highest destiny of 
man to resemble the soul of the creator in his handiwork. In 
truth I know no loftier image of the activity of the most per- 
fect being than art. But you appear to have overlooked an 
important distinction. The universe is no unmixed impres- 
sion of an ideal, like the finished work of a human artist. The 
latter rules despotically the dead material which he uses to 
make his ideas perceptible. But in the divine workmanship, 
the idiosyncric value of each substance is spared, and the sus- 
taining glance by which he dignifies every seed of energy, 
even in the smallest creature, ene the Master even more 
than the harmony of the boundless whole. Life and Freedom 
in their greatest possible extent, are the glories of God’s crea- 
tion. It is never more ennobled than when its ideal seems 
most completely to have failed, But even this higher perfec- 
tion cannot be grasped by us in our present finite state. We 
survey too small a part of the universe, and the explication of 
the greatest number of discords is inaccessible by our ear. 
Each step of our ascent upon the ladder of being, will make us 
more sensible of this enjoyment, but then this is surely valuable 
only as a means, only in so far as it inspires us with a similar 
activity. Slothful admiration of another’s greatness can never 
deserve very high praise. There is wanting to the noble man’ 
neither material for his labor, nor powers, in order to be him- 
self in his sphere a creator. And this calling is also thine, Ju- 
lius. When you hive once discovered it, you will never again 
complain of the boundaries which your wild desires cannot pass 
over. 

And this is the period of time which I am waiting for, in 
order to see you completely reconciled with yourself. The 
circuit of your powers must first be fully known to you, before 
you can prize the worth of their first manifestation. ‘Till then 
quarrel always with me, only despair not of yourself. 





He who anges by loving Christianity better than Truth, 
will proceed by loving his own sect or Church better than 


pe iniguaat: and end in loving himself better than all.—Cole- 
ridge. 








Religion in Prussia. 


Arr. 15—RELIGION IN PRUSSIA. 


Professor Stowe, who recently returned from Germany, has 
been giving a course of Lectures in Cincinnati upon the state 
of Politics, Religion and Literature, in the German States. 
We attended several of the lectures, and upon the whole were 
much pleased, both with him and what he said. His manner 
is mild and feeling, and remarkably simple and unassuming. 
His account of the state of education in Germany, especially in 
Prussia, was highly interesting, and such as should stop our 
too common boasting of the superiority of American Educa- 
tion. His account also of the introduction of religion into all 
the schools, and of the untiring efforts to imbue the young 
heart with Christian sentiment, was deeply touching. But 
we were not so much pleased with what he said of doctrinal 
religion. It seemed that his remarks on this point were calcu- 
lated to give an erroneous impression of the state of religion 
in Germany, and to disguise that liberal spirit which pervades 
the German heart. 

He took especial pleasure in stating the progress of what he 
called Evangelical religion, in the Prussian Empire. There 
the most attention is paid to education, and there alone the 
much boasted system of moral and religious culture is realised. 
The lecturer was unwilling to state the great advance of libe- 
ralism, even among those Prussian Theologians, who are called 
orthodox; and moreover, in speaking of the progress of ortho- 
doxy, he attributed much to the real change of opinion, which 
should rather be attributed to the king’s arbitrary conduct. 

The only form of liberalism which he touched upon, was 
Naturalism, or Rationalism—that system which explains away 
all the supernatural claims of Christianity. He gave an in- 
teresting account of an interview with Dr. Paulus, the leader 
of the Rationalists, and related some of the Doctor’s explana- 
tions of the miracles. Dr. Paulus explains the miracle of our 
Savior’s walking on the water, by supposing, that he waded 
part of the way, and swam the remainder of the way, and that 
this circumstance in time grew into the gospel story. He ex- 
plains the history of the resurrection, on the ground, that Jesus 
fell into a swoon, and was revived. He accounts for the con- 
version of Paul, by supposing that a flash of lightning struck 
near him, and that this event, acting upon his troubled con- 
science, was construed into an appearance of the Savior, and 
led to the conversion. All these stories amused the audience 
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very much, as well they might. But it would have been far 
better for the lecturer, instead of amusing the people with the 
story of the dying system of Rationalism, to have given them 
an idea of that lofty liberalism so prevalent in Germany, which 
acknowledges the supernatural claims of Christianity, as de- 
cidedly, as rigid orthodoxy does; and yet avoids all the narrow 
and dark degmas of Calvinism. 

We were not pleased with a statement, which the lecturer 
made, of a visit to two Churches—the one rationalist, and the 
other orthodox. He said he found the rationalist minister 
preaching to a very small audience, and the orthodox church 
on the other hand was crowded, and numbered among the au- 
dience some of the first officers of the army-and state. He 
seemed to think, that all the success of the orthodox preacher 
was to be attributed to the truth and popularity of his doc- 
trines, and not to the royal patronage. Yet he told us after- 
wards, that the king was a great tyrant in matters of religion; 
that for instance he had ordered a peculiar liturgy, prepared 
by himself, to be read in the churches, hoping thereby to do 
away the Calvinistic and Lutheran schism; and that he pun- 
ished those who would not adopt it. He deposed a Lutheran 
professor from office, then forbade his preaching to his little 
Lutheran audience, then forbade his holding social religious 
méetings at his house, and finally forbade his having family 
prayers in presence of any visiters. When a powerful mon- 
arch undertakes to diffuse orthodoxy in this way, there is no 
wonder that his pet churches are filled with army and state 
officers—the ambitious soldier and the ‘sycophant politician. 
He, who drove the noble and liberal-souled De Wette into 
exile, would be likely to succeed in quenching the fire of libe- 
ral Christianity in his subjects, or at least in hiding it. But 
eveli now, we have no doubt, that the great mass of the Prus- 
sian ‘Theologians are on the liberal side. The writings of their 
chief minds, Schleiermacher for instance, show them to be far 
more like the best sort of American Unitarians, than they are 
Jike our American orthodoxy. . 

We were much amused with the lecturer’s explanation of 
the fact, that the Germans do not preach the doctrine of hell 
torments so much as the orthodox of our own land. Instead 
of giving the true explanation grounded on the well known 
liberality of the German views of a future state, and elevated 
ideas of God, he said they appealed less to the principle of fear, 
because the government was based so much upon fear, and the 
people needed rather to be encouraged by the display of God’s 
Jove, than frightened by an exhibition of his terrors. 
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We wish heartily that our orthodox brethren, who are so 
fund of boasting of German Evangelical religion, would be 
willing to tell the people what these German Evangelicals do 
believe. They would help us much by such a course, 

Ss. O. 


Nore. In the Western Presbyterian Herald we find this state- 
ment by the Rev. Mr. Baird, in his report to the Evangelical For- 
eign Society, of the number of orthodox in Prussia. 


‘There are about five thousand eight hundred churches, and seven thousand 
five hundred ministers of the gospel in the kingdom. Of this number, it is sup- 
posed that there may be as many as six or seven hundred who hold and preach the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel. Indeed, some estimate the number to be 
even larger. Of these, however, there is a large number who indulge in too’great 
a measure of philosophical speculation, and are wanting in that simp}city of the 
gospel, which ought to characterize the ministrations of the faithful preacher.” 


This is a sad state of things, indeed, which Mr. Baird so coolly 
narrates. We suppose those who do not hold the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel can hardly be considered Christians. Out of 
seven thousand five hundred preachers then in Prussia, there are 
six thousand eight hundred infidels. It follows, therefore, that this 
nation, the cradle of the Reformation, whose people have always 
been distinguished for deep piety and religious feeling, whose clergy 
and laity are confessedly far the most learned in Europe, has been 
brought to an almost universal scepticism. Catholics and Infidels, 
rejoice! for the Rev. Mr. Baird has here given you a fact which, 
if true, is irresistible. 

But the truth evidently is, that this is one of the sweeping ortho- 
dox assertions in which they so frequently deliver to Satan all who 
are not included in the narrowest paling of their own little party. 
When translated into plain English, it means that in Prussia the 
clergy are liberal in the proportion of twelve to one, and only six 
or seven hundred can be found with whom the orthodox of this 
country could venture to hold the most distant fellowship.—Eb. 





Where there is a great deal of smoke and no clear flame, it 
argues much moisture in the matter, yet it witnesseth certain- 
ly, that there is fire there; and therefore dubious questioning 
is much better evidence, than senseless deadness, which most 
men take for believing. Never be afraid to doubt, if only you 
have the disposition to believe, and doubt in order that you 
may end in believing the Truth. He never truly believed, who 
was not first made sensible and convinced of unbelief. 
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1. Baccalaureate delivered to the Senior Class in the chapel of 
Indiana College, on the 25th of Sept. 1836, the Sabbath pre- 
vious to commencement, and published by their request. 

Address on the subject of Common School Education, delivered 
before the convention of the friends of education in Indian- 


apolis, Jan. 3, 1837. By Anprew Wvyuie, D. D. 


Any thing that comes from Dr. Wylie, is sure to be full of 
strong good sense, and independent thinking, and straight for- 
ward, very intelligible expression. He is, as most of our read- 
ers may know, the President of Bloomington College, Ia , and 
perhaps the greatest man in the Presbyterian church west of 
the mountains. He is one of those, who are to be found in all 
churches, who are fully agreed with Unitarians upon their two 
great fundamental principles, however much they may differ 
from us in opinions and doctrines. Our two great principles 
for which we stand ready to labor and live, or suffer and die, 
are these, that Faith is a rational thing, and that the believer’s 
mind should be left free. ‘ In understanding be men,” is our 
chief text—and so it is that of Dr. Wylie. 


There is much good sense in the following-advice to preach- 
ers, in the Address. 


“‘T wish I could sound the trumpet so as to awaken the soul of every preacher 
in the land. I would say to him: ‘“ Consider the influence and responsibility at- 
tached to your office. Show the people the importance of knowledge. Make your 
own discourses instructive. Do not so often repeat the same stale truths, but 
bring out ‘ things new’ as well as ‘old.’ Enlarge your views by reading and study, 
that you may feed the people with wholesome and various food. Bring your in- 
structions home to the circumstances of your hearers, showing them how they 
ought to live and what duties they owe to their children. The pulpit stands first 
among the means of educating the minds and forming the characters of the young. 
The preacher who can win the attention and the hearts of the young, and thus al- 
lure them in ‘the good and right way,’ is an unspeakable blessing to the commu- 
nity. Many a snowy day, and many a sultry day, have I, in my boyhood, gone 
afoot between four and five miles, to listen to the discourses of a man whom I 
heard with ever fresh delight—] could not then have told why, but now I can. 
He set my mind to thinking. He explained things in their natures, relations, 
causes, consequences, bearings and connections. He not only always told me 
something that I did not know before, but showed the evidence of it. He did not 
convey his hearers so often beyond the limits of what belongs to the present scene 
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as some preachers are wont todo. But this life—human nature—the temptations 
—the trials, the dangers—sufferings, hopes, fears, interests, rules and motives of 
action, which belong to us here—these were the themes on which he chiefly dwelt, 
and which he rarely failed to make interesting to his hearers. He was, in short, a 
christian Socrates, and as much beloved by the young folks as was that ancient 
sage, and for a similar reason: he made them think, taught them the use of their 
own faculties, and moral powers.” 


And here again is much of the same sterling sense, and a 
touch of humor too, in the following views, respecting the 
education of females : 


I shall conclude this discourse, already protracted to a wearisome length, by some 
remarks on the kind ef education proper for females. Some improvement here is 
highly desirable in itseif. But I propose to consider it, not in itself, but only as a 
means towards the great end we have in view, the advancement of the cause of 
common education. Without woman’s influence the cause cannot prosper. De- 
generacy begins with woman: the influence that regenerates begins with her also. 
She stands at the fountain head of moral power, and without her aid in the matter 
before us nothing effectual can be done. But to come to the point. Our females 
must be taught in the first place how to keep house. I speak designedly in homely 
phrase, because it suits my subject, and I want to express myself briefly and yet 
intelligibly to all. Let those who prefer elegance to comfort, and and who can 
afford the expense of such folly, teach their daughters Languages, ancient and 
modern, Painting and instrumental Music, Poetry and Rhetoric, Oratory and Ca- 
listhenics—and they may add, if they please, Mechanics, Mensuration, ‘T'rigonome- 
try, Astronomy, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Optics—Natural Philosophy in all its 
branches—Chemistry, Physiology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, the science of 
Government, Political Economy, Grammar, Logic, Philology, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture and the art of Landscape, Phrenology, and whatever else they please—but 
since every man who wants a wife and who has not the stomach of an ostrich, can 
not long be pleased with a woman who, when he comes home hungry and tired, 
serves him up a dish of biscuit, in color, form and weight resembling long bullets, 
with other articles of food, good it may be in the material, but miserably spoiled 
in the preparation; since, I say, this is clear to a demonstration, then it follows that 
every young female should know how to make a loaf of bread. O, what virtue 
there is in a well raised, well baked, three days old wheaten loaf! Blessings on 
the heart and head and hands of those mothers in Israel, who, when young, learned 
so much of the art of chemistry—and disdained not to add thereto so much of the 
still more needful art of kneading and baking, as is necessary to the production of 
the precious article. Ladies, I do not trifle. To be poisoned is a serious matter: 
and poisoned that man is sure to be, and his children too, whose wife is a slattern 
and unskilled in the culinary ait. I need not insist on what every one must have 
observed, that indigestion, with those numerous diseases which spring from it, and 
spread misery and death among so many families, has its origin, clefly, in their 
habit of feeding on things which kind nature indeed designed for the use of man, 
but in regard to which nature has been baffled and her designs frustrated by the 
cobk. But on this I do insist, that much of that intemperance, which has broken 
the heart of so many females throughout the land, may be traced to the same source. 
The hungry man eats, but he eats indigestibles. The pain of appetite is indeed 
stayed, but his stomach feels another pain, from having to act upon that, which to 
master is a task too hard for stomach of man or dog, and the miserable sufferer 


goes to the bottle for relief, and is undone.” 


The address to the Senior Class is of the same manly stamp. 
There are several passages in it we should like to extract had 
we room, in particular a beautiful sketch of a youthful friend- 
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ship, and an admirable description of that state of mind which, 
not opposed to religion, is averse to all social religious acts. 





2. Dr. Channing’s Letter to the Christians.—This letter 
treats of the Christians as a body, of their freedom, their o 
sition to creeds, the evils of creeds, of the defects of the Christ- 
ians as a body, of appeals to the principle of fear, of emotion 
and feeling in religion, of an educaied ministry, and the import- 
ance of education. It is a valuable example of the sympathy 
which Christians of different sects can entertain for one ano- 


ther. We extract as a specimen, the following passage or 
Creeds: 


“ ¢(God’s Word and not human creeds!’ this is your motto. May you live and 
die by it. Strange that there should be need of any testimony to this great princi- 
ple! My aversion to human creeds as bonds of Christian union, as conditions of 
Christian fellowship, as means of fastening chains on men’s minds, constantly gains 
strength My first objection to them is that they separate us from Jesus Carist. 
To whom am I to go for my knowledge of the Christian religion, but to the Great 
Teacher, to the Son of God, to him in whom the fulness of the divinity dwelt. 
This is my great privilege as a Christian, that I may sit at the feet not of a human 
but divine master, that | may repair to him in whom truth lived and spoke without 
a mixture of error; who was eminently the Wisdom of God and the light of the 
world. And shall man dare to interpose between me and my heavenly guide and 
Savior, and prescribe to me the articles of my Christian faith. What is the state 
of mind in which I shall best learn the truth? It is that, in which I forsake all other 
teachers for Christ, in which my mind is brought nearest to him; it is that in which 
I lay myself open most entirely to the impressions of his mind. Let me go to 
Jesus with a human voice sounding in my ears, and telling me what I must hear 
from the great teacher, and how can I listen to him in singleness of heart! All 
protestant sects indeed tell the learner to listen to Jesus Christ; but most of them 
shout around him their own articles so vehemently and imperiously, that the voice 
of the heavenly master is well nigh drowned. He is told to listen to Christ, but 
told that he will be damned, if he receives any lessons but such a8 are taught in the 
creed. He is told, that Christ’s word is alone infallible, but that unless it is re- 
ceived as interpreted by fallible men, he will be excluded from the communion of 
Christians. This is what shocks me in the creed maker. He mterposes himself 
between me and my Savior. He dares not trust me alone with Jesus. He dares 
not leave me to the word of God. ‘This I cannot endure. The nearest possible 
communication with the mind of Christ, is my great privilege as a Christian. | 
must learn Christ’s truth from Christ himself, as he speaks in the records of his life, 
and inthe men whom he trained up, and supernaturally prepared to be his witnesses 
to the world On what ground, I ask, do the creed makers demand assent to their 
articles as condition of church membership or of salvation? What has conferred 
on them infallibility?’ ‘ Show me your proofs,’ I say to them, ‘ of Christ’s speaking 
in you. Work some miracle. Utter some prophecy. Show me something divine 
in you, which other men do not possess. Is it possible, that you are unaided men 
like myself, having no more right to interpret the New Testament than myself, and 
that yon vet exalt your interpretations as infallible standards of truth, and the neces- 
sary conditions of salvation. Stand out of my path. I wish to go to the master. 
Have you words of greater power than his? Can you speak to the human con- 
science or heart in a mightier voice than he? What is it which emboldens you to 
tell me what I must learn of Christ or be lost?’ 

T cannot but look on human creeds with feelings approaching contempt. When 
I bring them into contrast with the New Testament,-into what insignificance do 
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they sink! What are they? Skeletons, freezing abstractions, metaphysical ex- 
pressions of unintelligible dogmas, and these I am to regard as the expositions of 
the fresh, living, infinite truth which came from Jesus! I might with equal pro- 
priety be required to hear and receive the lispings of infancy as the expressions of 
wisdom. Creeds are to the Scriptures, what rushlights are to the sun. The creed 
maker defines Jesus in half a dozen lines, perhaps in metaphysical terms, and calls 
me to assent to this account of my Savior. I learn less of Christ by this process, 
than I should learn of the sun, by being told that this glorious luminary is a circle 
about a foot in diameter. There is but one way of knowing Christ. We must 
place ourselves near him, see him, hear him, follow him from his cross to the 
heavens, sympathize with him and obey him, and thus catch clear and bright 
glimpses of his divine glory.” 


3. What is Unitarianism? A Sermon delivered in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Methodist Church of Alton, Illinois. By 


Cuarues A, Farry. 


“The most ancient creed, fabulously denominated the Apostle’s, contains a 
dozen lines; the Nicene twice as much; the Athanasian twice as much more; the 
Augsburg Confession contains twenty-eight chapters; the English, thirty-nine arti- 
cles; the Scotch, thirty-three chapters. Thus have points of difference been mul- 
tiplied. Every age has added someihing, till finally the more copious the system of 
faith, the more secure the believer thinks himself.”—Jared Sparks, in his “ Letter 
to Rev. Dr. Miller. 


A gentleman present at the delivery of this Sermon, tells 
us that it was delivered to a large audience, and so interested 
them, that they forgot its length, and even thought it too short. 

It is a clear statement and energetic vindication of the Uni- 
tarian faith. It begins with explaining the much misrepre- 
sented meaning of the word Unitarian, declaring it to mean 
neither Atheist, Infidel, Deist, Universalist, or Socinian, but to 
affirm simply the unity of God. It then states the Unitarian 
idea of the Bible, of God, Christ and the Holy Spirit, the doc- 
trines of the Atonement, Human Depravity, Regeneration. 
The closing passage is very happy: 


“Such is our faith. Need I say, then, that we believe in the truth, and su- 
preme importance of the Christian religion. We believe in the Omnipotence and 
blessedness of its truths. We believe that it falls upon the human mind ray by 
ray, and that it will finally fill the world with its glory. We believe that it falls 
upon the human heart as the English Dramatist says of Mercy: 


“It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


In addressing a congregation composed of different denominations, I cannot ex- 
pect that what I have said will satify all minds, but I trust it will lead all to a more 
intelligent and charitable conclusion of the faith of Unitarians. We see truth 
through different mediums. We have been instructed in different schools, and the 
scales will not entirely fall from our eyes, till ‘this mortal has put on immortality, 
and this corruptible incorruption.’ Then I trust we shall see God and the Lamb 
face to face, and know even as we are known. 
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“Tt j nt to turn from thi in which we differ, to things in which we 
oo — a Trinitarian; I me. ol Unitarian. You believe in One God, the 
Creator and Moral Governor of the Universe; so do I. You believe in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God and Savior of the world—that ‘there is no other name 

iven under heaven by which we can be saved;’ so do I. You believe in the Spirit 
of God, that we must seek the influences of his spirit, and that without them we 
cannot lead a holy life; so do I. You believe in the absolute necessity of strict 
holiness of thought, word and deed, of using all the means God has given us—of 
seeking all the light we can get, and then acting up to it; so do I. You believe in 
Heaven and Hell, in Judgment and Eternity. So do I. Here is an essential 
unity. Let us not quarrel about points not so essential, in which we conscien- 
tiously differ. 

“Do you not ask, ‘ which is the true Church?’ I answer, Not the Episcopal 
church, not the Presbytarian church, not the Baptist church, not the Methodist 
church, not the Unitarian church,* but the good in all these churches. All who 
live under the light of nature or under the more blessed light of Revelation. The 
child of the Ganges, who worships the glorious river, and finds healing in its wa- 
ters. He who adores the Sun in his Majesty, and he who cries out for help to the 
Great Father, and whose dying eyes are lit up with the hope of hunting again in 
the Spirit land. All—all are the children of God, who live up to the light which 
God gives them. All are members of the Church Universal, of that vast temple 
which the broad skies cover, and the broad earth sustains, and whose doors open 
into the illimitable Heaven.” 


We understand this Sermon is for sale at 123 cents the sin- 
gle copy, and fifty for $5. We recommend it to our friends 
who can afford it, to purchase and distribute it wherever our 
views are misapprehended. 





4. Memoir of James Jackson, Jr.—Our friends of the 
Waren street Chapel in Boston, have been so kind as to send 
us the first No. of a series of Biography which they intend to 
publish for the use of their scholars, and for all who wish to 
read for the improvement of their hearts as well as of their 
heads. This first volume is a memoir of James Jackson, a 
young physician, whose early death was a trial of the faith of 
many friends, and whose fair character remains here embalmed, 
an offering from those friends who knew his value, to the pub- 
lic, who were so deprived of what they might have known. 
The book is principally made up of letters from him to his 
father, and many of these are entirely filled with notes of lec- 





* It may be interesting to a cre to know that although Alton, as a place of an 
commerce, is not three years old, all the above named denominations are represented. 
There are two Presbyterian Societies, two Methodist, one Baptist, one Episcopalian, 
one Lutheran, one Unitarian. The three former have erected good houses of worship, 
and the Baptists having disposed of their house to one of the Methodist Societies, 
have a large and beautiful church nearly finished. The Episcopalians and Unitarians 
will probably build in the spring or summer. 

_ It is due to the Methodist Society to say, that they are not at all responsible for the 
views advocated by the author of this Sermon in their church. With great kindness 
they gave us the use of it several Sundays, in the afternoon, when they were not using 
~" > ay cg as we could find no other place to worship in, owing to the crowded state 
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tures and observations upon medical cases while studying in 
Paris, and it is surprising to find how interesting these are to 
the general reader who is ignorant of the meaning of many 
terms he uses, and of the subject he writes about. His honest 
enthusiasm is felt and liked, his strength of purpose and his 
untiring industry, are honored; and for the self-devotion with 
which he encounters a fearful danger by staying in Paris to 
study the Cholera at its height, that he may bring home new 
skill to defend his own country from its attacks — we. have 
gratitude and admiration which flow up—a free will offering. 
The simple beauty of this short narrative in which slight 
touches reveal strong traits of character, is as rare as delight- 
ful. The subject of it is not overloaded with epithets of praise, 
but suffered to tell his own story, and though a short one, it is 
full of religious meaning. 


5. The Young Man’s Friend. By A. B. Muzzry. Bos- 
ton: James Munroe & Co.—This is a very neat little book of 
178 pages, consisting of lectures to young men on their moral 
dangers and duties. It is a plain and practical work, and we 
come rather late with our recommendation, since we under- 
stand that it has already met with a large sale and established 
its own popularity. We are glad to see that our preachers 
are not satisfied with going through a certain routine of Sab- 
bath duties, but are beginning, like the author of this volume, 
and like the Apostle Paul, to try all means by which they may 
win some souls. God be with them in all such efforts. 


6. Wallenstein’s Camp. Translated from Schiller. By 
G. Wauus Haven. Boston: James Munroe & Co.—An ex- 
cellent translation by George Moir, to which is prefixed an 
historical memoir of Wallenstein by Mr. Haven. Those who 
have the other parts of this splendid poem in Coleridge’s trans- 
- lation, will like to possess this to complete the work. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 
FOR MARCH. 
MissioNARY OPERATIONS.— 


The Rev. Mr. Briggs, general 
Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, passed through 
our city on the 22d March, on 
his return to the East. Since 
he was with us in October, he 
has been constantly travelling 
and preaching in the states of 
Illinois, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
and Alabama. And whereas, a 
year since, we complained that 
the Secretary had not wet his 
foot in any water running west- 
ward, we may now more cheer- 
fully declare that there is scarce- 
ly a river in the valley in which 
he has not wet his untiring foot. 
And the results of his labors are 
truly gratifying. He has gone 
no where without finding friends, 
and where he has encountered 
difficulty and opposition, he has 
known how by wisdom and firm- 
ness to change enmity into re- 
spect, and indifference into in- 
terest and zeal. 

We give below a list of the 
places which Mr. Briggs has 
visited since leaving Louisville, 
and some of his operations at 
each of them. 

St. Louis. He found the so- 
ciety in this place small but 
good, more spiritual than most 
new societies. Brother Eliot 
has not pursued here the course 
usually taken in a new place. 
He has not preached Christ of 
contention—he has not preached 
controversially—but has endea- 
vored to inspire a religious spirit, 


and as it should seem, success- 
fully. This course will .not fill 
the church, as an attack on 
orthodoxy is pretty sure to do 
but we are disposed to think 
it, on the whole and in the long 
run, the best plan. 

Pekin and Peoria, Illinois— 
From St. Louis, Mr. Briggs went 
up the Illinois river to Pekin, 
where he found Unitarians who 
were desirous of having preach- 
ing. Having promised to send 
some one, he went on to Peoria, 
where he preached and formed 
a society. A lot of ground had 
been given for a church here, 
worth about $1500—and a sub- 
scription was started for a church 
which was liberally filled up, so 
that a building will be erected 
we suppose this summer. At 
Pekin and Peoria there has been 
regular preaching nearly all the 
winter, 

Tremont. Mr. Briggs then 
went to ‘Tremont, which is in the 
vicinity of Peoria and Pekin, 
near the head of navigation on 
Illinois river, and was settled by 
a colony from Plymouth county, 
Mass. ‘They are almost all Uni- 
tarians, and although hardly fixed 
in their homes in this new coun- 
try, have determined like their 
pilgrim ancestors to have a 
church as one of their first pub- 
lic buildings. We understand 
that a gentleman who is a leading 
man in this colony, has gone to 
New England with the purpose 
of procuring some aid for this 
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church. We are sure that the 
brethren in the old colony who 
live where they can see Forefa- 
ther’s rock will be ready to join 
in this good work, so congenial 
to the spirit of those religious 
emigrants. 

Jacksonville. Were, too, Mr. 
Briggs found friends and a cor- 
dial reception from that venera- 
ble patriarch of liberal views, 
Barton W. Stone. ‘To his worth, 
no higher testimony can be given, 
than the saying of one of his 
theological opponents, who de- 
clared that it was a great pity 
Mr. Stone was so good a man, 
since bis blameless and saintlike 
character blunted every shaft 
levelled against his heretical 
opinions. 

Hillsboro. There are many 
Unitarians here. Mr. Briggs 
preached here, and much interest 
was felt. We hope there will 
be a missionary soon stationed 
here, who can perambulate about 
also in the neighboring towns of 

Jacksonville, Springfield, Vanda- 
lia, Edwardsville, &c. 

After visiting Vandalia, Mr. 
Briggs returned to Alton by the 
way of Greenville, Edwardsville, 
&c. In Alton there is a very 
promising society, and money 
has been subscribed for a church 
very liberally. Brother Farley 
is preaching ‘there with much ac- 
ceptation. 

It must be remembered that 
only a year ago, there was no 
Unitarian society in all Illinois, 
and there had been no preaching 
there except by Brother Eliot 
once or twice in Alton and Peo- 
ria. So that in view of our pre- 
sent prospects; we may thank 
God and take courage, as did 
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Paul of old when he saw the 
faces of a few Christian brethren 
in a strangé land. And may our 
brethren who labor in that gar- 
den of the Lord, have wisdom 
and strength given them from 
above to thrust in their sickle 
gently and skilfully, and press 
the thick wheat to their bosom, 
for doubtless they shall come 
home rejoicing and their sheaves 
with them. 

New Orleans, La. After re- 
turning to St. Louis, Mr. Briggs 
and Brother Eliot went down to 
New Orleans, with the hope of 
dving something in that great 
and mighty city, whose mer- 
chants are princes, and whose 
ships cluster for miles, a forest 
of masts, outdoing even our 
great Atlantic mart in number. 
But one who visits Orleans, 
while he admires the energy of 
the people, may well have his 
spirit stirred within him in see- 
ing how nearly the whole city is 
given to idolatry. Money is the 
god mostly worshipped in this 
great southern metropolis. Yet 
there are a few left who have not 
powed the knee to Baal; and 
among these our brethren found 
a warm reception. Especially 
were they kindly welcomed by 
the Rev. ‘Theodore Clapp, who 
has labored in this city sixteen 
or seventeen years, summer and 
winter, often being the only Pro- 
testant clergyman in the place 
through the whole summer, and 
performing Christian offices for 
all sects. Although not profess- 
edly an Unitarian, he sympa- 
thizes with all liberal views, and 
afforded a cordial assistance to 
our friends in their efforts to 
establish a Unitarian society. 
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The result of these efforts can- 


not be known as yet. It is suf- 
ficient here to say, that Brothers 
Briggs and Eliot preached for 
several weeks in this city, and 
made many acquaintances, and 
that in all probability we shall 
have a church there in the course 
of a year. We have seen a let- 
ter from this place, the writer 
of which says, that one gentle- 
man has authorized him to pur- 
chase a lot of ground for $18,000 
to build a church upon, and has 
guaranteed to raise that sum 


himself. 

Mobile, Ala. Mr. Briggs and Eliot 
preached here, and found the society 
prosperous and their church nearly fin- 
ished. When they left, Brother Pea- 
body, whose health we are glad to say 
seems much improved, took their place, 
and is now supplying there during the 
spring. 

Montgomery, Ala. A gentleman in 
this place wrote to ask Mr. Briggs to 
come up and preach in that city. ‘There 
is no regular preaching in the place of 
any denomination—the Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists and Esiscopalians, 
being all without preachers. There is a 
probability that a Unitarian missionary 
would do much good here. 

Apalachicola. There are some Uni- 
tarians here who are very anxious for 
preaching. 

Alexandria, Red River. Mr. Briggs 
was strongly invited to come up to this 
growing place. ‘There are several gen- 
tlemen here who earnestly wish to have 
an able Unitarian preacher. They say 
“there is little doubt but that such a 
preacher might gather a respectable so- 
ciety—that a handsome salary would be 
easily raised among the planters and 
others in the village and neighborhood, 
and that a house for public worship 
would be erected, if such a minister 
were obtained. All the preaching is 
now in the court house.” 

Nashville, Tenn. On his way up from 
Orleans, Mr. Briggs went up the Cum- 
berland to Nashville, and found a few 
interested in our views. He preached 
several times in the church of the Bap- 
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tists, and afterwards in the state house 
At the beginning, his audiences were 
small, but before be left, the house was, 
crowded with attentive and interest 
hearers. ‘The result is, that an auxiliary 
association has been formed, of which 
W. T. Berry is the agent. Nothing 
now is wanted in order to build up a 
good society here but that a man of 
ability. There are several who are 
deeply interested and resolved to have 
a society, and ready to make pecuniary 
sacrifices. ‘‘ The last time I preached,” 
said he, “the audience was large and 
very attentive, and I felt for the first 
time that the thing was taking root. 
Previously I had been sometimes anx- 
ious and disheartened.” 

From all which bistory we may leam 
two things. ‘The first is that our Secre- 
tary has proved himself most thoroughly 
furnished with zeal and patience for all 
the trying exigencies of his office. The 
second is, that we may safely infer that 
there is no place in the Union of any 
size, where by means of a little exertio 
a good Unitarian society might not bee 
formed out of those persons whose reli- 
gious wants are not met by any of the. 
present religious denominations—form= 
ed without building on any other man’§* 
foundation. \ 





[We bid our Brother Osgood farewell, with 
many thanks for his labors by pen and voice 
in our field of duty. We sincerely hope, that 
having once enjoyed a taste of the free and 
active life of the West, he will not be satis- 
fied till he returns among us to find a home 
for life.] 

“« My dear Brother,—On the eve of starting 
for the East, I cannot leave you and your 
sphere of labor without saying a word in 
parting, and expressing the interest I feel in 
the work, in which we have been engaged 
together for the past year. . 

I have already remained in the West twice 
as long as my contemplated visit, and should 
be very happy to make it my permanent 
abode, did not pressing duties call me home. 

I wished to join you in establishing the ml- 
nistry at large in Louisville, and offered to 
labor during the winter in making the ex- 
periment. But the winter has passed port 
and unexpected labors at Cincinnati call 
me thither, and I regret that circumstances 
will not allow my remaining with you longer 
and carrying on the blessed work. I must 
gohome. I carry away with me much valua- 
ble experience, the remembrance of many | 
kind friends both at Cincinnati and Louisville, 
and shall be rejoiced if possible to visit you , 
again, and cannot but regret, that my —— i 
of action for life cannot be in the “eng 
generous West. Ever yours, s.0.° | 








